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JOINERS 


We have had the notion for some time that the departure of teachers 
from their historic professional isolationism is one of the notable 
phenomena of the times. Recently we sat at the table with four teach- 
ers; and, to test the matter out, we asked them to which organizations 
they belonged, if any. It seemed that they did. 


No. 1 belonged to Kappa Delta Pi, Lambda Phi Sigma, the Minnesota 
Education Association, the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Childhood Education Association, and the League of Women Vot- 


ers. She was a bit apologetic, saying that she was not a very good 
joiner. 


No. 2 was a paying member of Kappa Delta Pi, the South Carolina 
Education Association, the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Childhood Education Association, and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. She explained also that she didn’t join very easily. 


But No. 3 wasn’t so reluctant in such matters. She belonged to the 
Wisconsin Education Association, the Marathon County Teachers 
Association, the Women’s Conservation League of America, the Wis- 
consin Conservation League, the Mosina Sportswoman’s Club—“Wait 
a moment,” said we, “let’s limit your catalog of lodges to those re- 
motely associated with teaching.” “I was,” said she calmly and con- 
tinued the list—the Mellen Rod and Gun Club, the Wisconsin Fish 
and Game Commission, the Marathon County Coordinating Council, 
the Wisconsin Supervising Teachers Association, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
the National Education Association, the American Childhood Educa- 
tion Association. “That will do,” said we. “It’s not all,” said she, taking 
in a deep breath. “It’s enough,” we said firmly and turned to No. 4. 


Now, in the matter of memberships, No. 4 simply went to town, as 
is the dreadful current phrase. She belonged to the New Education 
Fellowship, the Council for Co-operation in Teacher Education, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, the Department of Rural 
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Education, the Department of Student Teaching, the American As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, the Middle Tennessee 
Radio Council, the Tennessee Legislative Council, Kappa Delta Pi, 
the American Association of University Women, Pi Lambda Theta, 
Delta Kappa Gamma—at that moment our pen went dry, and we fail- 
ed to record the final dozen or so. 


When we started this, we had a fine moral with which to point our 
tale. But somehow or other, in the confusion it has been misplaced. 
See if you can find it. 














THE ROLE OF PEABODY COLLEGE 


A Preface to the Report of the Committee of Eleven 


One of the first official acts of President Henry H. Hill upon his ar- 
rival at Peabody College was to appoint the group which subsequently 
came to bear the euphemistic title of the Committee of Eleven, so 
named, of course, because of the size of its membership. 


The appointment of this committee perhaps was the result of a 
variety of motives. In the first place, it could likely serve to induct 
President Hill into a quicker and more thorough acquaintance with 
the various conditions of the College. Second, it offered to the mem- 
bers of the Peabody staff a chance for co-operation in labor of mutual 
concern, to infuse into their identity with the College a quality of 
freshness and growingness. In the third place, it was an occasion to 
put into more compact and explicit formulation a statement of the 
end and purpose of the institution itself. 

There followed a year of close and careful study of the many issues 
involved in the College. The study was carried on not only by the 
Committee of Eleven but by committees upon which served all of the 
other members of the staff, and which considered in more specialized 
detail the other problems of the College. Special groups of alumni 
were drawn to the campus for counsel. Leaders of national impor- 
tance in the field of education, but in no manner connected with the 
College, came before the committee to give it such direction as could 
be derived from their experience. At the end of the year the results 
of this consolidated work were summed up in a report to the Presi- 
dent. 


It is the purpose of this article to state as well as may be done with- 
in the limits assigned the conclusions regarding the unique role of 
the College, conclusions which were the sequence of this year of 
combined and continued study. 

In this period the role of the College as seen by the administration 
and staff of the College, as seen through the eyes of our alumni and 
special consultants, was considered seriously and frequently. The 
Committee of Eleven succeeded in identifying certain elements and 
characteristics of the Peabody program. Each of these elements serves 
to set Peabody College apart from many other colleges, and the total 
combination seems to the committee to be unique in the values which 
it holds for American education. 
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A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The major function of Peabody College is to provide the best in- 
struction and educational guidance for the schools and colleges of the 
nation. This is a function which solely, except for brief and inescapable 
interruptions, has motivated the College for more than seventy years. 
It was the function which President Stearns and his staff interpreted 
so ably in 1875. It was the function which President William Harold 
Payne and his staff were interpreting with even more force in the 
Nineties. It was the function which President Porter proclaimed. It 
was the function to which President Bruce Ryburn Payne gave his 
unswerving thought. It was, in the main, the major consideration of 
President Garrison. 

Two emergencies have succeeded in blurring to some degree this 
perspective. In the first place, in the Depression it was blurred by the 
need for larger attendance, and the accruing economic advantages. 
Secondly, in the early period of the war, for fifteen months, soldiers 
were stationed on our campus, and this gave the work of the institution 
a considerably larger focus. These two emergencies have passed, and 
the College has reverted to its time-established mission. 

This role of educational leadership shows itself in two principal 
ways: in preparing personnel—teaching, administrative, advisory, 
etc.—for schools and colleges; and in the creative influences which 
the College may bring to bear upon educational policies and programs 
throughout the nation. 

The history of the institution has been one of steady devotion to 
what has been termed “the most important of all educational con- 
siderations, the selection, education, and continuous development of 
those who are to teach.” It assumes that teachers are as educable as 
physicians, or lawyers, or preachers, or any other professional group 
which responds favorably to training. All three major levels of in- 


struction—junior college, senior college, and graduate school—con- 
tribute to this end. 


A PrIvATE INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Peabody’s conceptions and programs to the end of improved in- 
struction and educational leadership are conditioned by its status 


as a private institution. In this are inherent both weakness and 
strength. 


As a privately endowed college, Peabody faces the necessity for 
securing continued and increasing support from non-governmental 
sources. The decline in income from investments and the generous 
support provided state-supported institutions in recent years have 
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definitely weakened the relative financial position of endowed insti- 
tutions. 

On the other hand, Peabody College has a degree of freedom denied 
the tax-supported college. This freedom, however, places squarely 
upon the College an inescapable obligation to experiment; to pioneer; 
to initiate local, regional, and national educational advancement; to 

be part and parcel of a leavening minority in the American educational 

system. Peabody’s obligation to maintain a faculty fully able to ac- 

cept all the challenges inherent in its status cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. To paraphrase the words of one of our consultants, the 
unique function of a private institution such as Peabody College will 
be realized if and when the faculty (a) offers instruction of a superior 
quality, (b) performs services of a nature less feasible for the other 
institutions in its service area, (c) plays the role of pioneer in the 
fields of its special interest. 


Preasopy HAS THE SUPPORT OF A DISTINCTIVE HERITAGE 





As a sequence to its long and sharply focused career, Peabody has 
a selected faculty, a suitable though somewhat inadequate physical 
plant, a growing student body which increasingly shares in its pro. 
gram, a widely distributed group of alumni, loyal in interest and 
strong in numbers and educational influence. Peabody owns the books 
accumulated during the careers of Davidson Academy, of Cumberland 
College, of the University of Nashville, and by Peabody College since 
1875. It is the inheritor of traditions that have been gathering for 162 
years. For seventy years it has led the way and established the pat- 
terns of Southern public education. Peabody is unique in its partic- 
ular combination of human and material resources. The role of the 
College must take account of those resources and build on them if 
there is to be any large measure of success to crown its efforts. 


PEABODY IS A MEMBER OF A JOINT UNIVERSITY CENTER 


By a beneficent turn of events, Peabody College is permitted partic- 
ipation in the activities of an unusual concentration of institutions of 
higher learning. It is joined by the very definite and formal bonds with 
Vanderbilt University and with Scarritt College. It is a friendly and 
co-operatng neighbor of several other excellent institutions of higher 
learning. This enables the college to use facilities, such for instance 
as those supplied by the Joint University Library, which would other- 
wise be beyond its reach. It makes available to Peabody students the 
services of faculty members from each of the co-operating institutions 
and of visitors to these institutions. Through its services to the students 
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of neighboring colleges, Peabody significantly widens its own range 
of influence. 


The fruits of this co-operation are clearly revealed in the following 
achievements: 


1. The establishment of a Joint University Library (maintained by and 
for Scarritt, Vanderbilt, and Peabody) 

. The uniform scheduling of classes, quarters, and examinations 

. The reduction of course duplication 

. The free exchange of students among the co-operating institutions 

. The establishment of a school of social work 

. The appointment of the Joint University Committee on Co-operation 

. The establishment of a Southern Rural Life Council. 


I> om Cb 


Peabody and the co-operating institutions not only are the benefici- 
aries of their combined resources and opportunities but are setting 
a pattern for similar co-operative efforts in other parts of the coun- 
try. This is one of the areas of educational service in which work of a 
genuinely pioneering nature is being done. 


A CENTER FOR GRADUATE WorRK 


Although the work at Peabody is certainly not limited to the 
graduate level, it is true that a large proportion of its energies goes 
into graduate instruction. Many of our consultants saw in this the 
most distinctive phase of the Peabody program. Said one of them, 
“There are a great many institutions which can produce well-educated 
elementary and secondary teachers, but Peabody should excel in pro- 
fessional programs leading to graduate degrees.” 


The role of the College in graduate instruction is based not only on 
the need for training beyond the bachelor’s degree but also on the need 
for specialized work, not available in colleges of more restricted scope. 
There is every prospect that the College will continue to serve under- 
graduates as well as graduates. Moreover, the institution’s attention 
to graduate work should not be permitted to blur the perspective of 
Peabody’s total program; but it is re-affirmed that Peabody’s major 
opportunity and obligation is to provide advanced instruction and 
outstanding leadership for the schools, and not to exhaust its efforts 


and resources in doing that which can be done just as well by other 
institutions. 


A COLLEGE ror TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


In its overall task, no phase of the Peabody program is more im- 
portant than that of meeting the needs of teachers in service, both 
on the graduate and the undergraduate levels of instruction. But 
who will lead the teachers? Who will attempt to provide both the 
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professional education and the enlivening of spirit needed by those 
in our educational systems? It is with sober determination and dedi- 
cation that Peabody College resolves to perform this role even more 
effectively in the future than it has in the past. 


Teachers in service seek out an institution like Peabody for a 
variety of reasons. They need special courses. They want to study 
under men and women with whose professional achievements they 
have some acquaintance, to whom they have listened at some meet- 
ing, whose writings have interested and helped them. They need to 
study, perhaps, at a college somewhat removed from the local institu- 
tions which they have attended. They need contact with teachers en- 
gaged in similar work, with whom they can share experiences. 

To provide a place where the teacher of experience, whether grad- 
“uate or undergraduate, can continue to grow is one of the more dis- 
tinctive and valuable functions of Peabody College.' It is the College’s 
share in the vast field of adult education. 


A COLLEGE or NATIONAL SCOPE 


The specialization which seems to be required of Peabody College 
makes necessary a relatively large population from which to draw 
and, therefore, implies a large geographical area of service. The educa- 
tional impact of student on student almost certainly increases with 
the widening of the geographical range from which they come. Pea- 
body’s ability to perform its-assigned function depends in no small 
measure on its national scope. 

The role of Peabody College in the nation is seen in many ways. 
In the College are enrolled students from a large proportion of the 
forty-eight states. Alumni in varying numbers are working in every 
state. This national coverage, it should be noted, is due not only to the 
attractiveness of the College to students in distant areas, but to the 
fact that the South, our area of principal service, is an exporter of its 
people, who in turn tend to present favorably the claims of the Col- 
lege in whatever sections they may serve. Moreover, as has been sug- 
gested, Peabody profits in this connection by the opportunity offered 
its students to work in Scarritt College and Vanderbilt University, each 
dominant in various fields and each serving an area of wide geo- 
graphical range. 

The College has a consistent record of participation in national 





*Some of these teachers in service need junior college courses. The junior 
college is also a recruiting area from which to draw promising teachers. In 
addition to its service to the local area as a general junior college—admittedly 
not a unique role and therefore not stressed in the report—the junior college 
holds great promise as an experimental division of the institution and a place 
where prospective college teachers can serve an apprenticeship. 
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programs, in organizations of national scope, and in the publication of 
books and articles on every important phase of education. Under the 
sponsorship of the college there are published a leading educational 
journal and a leading alumni journa!. From the College faculty are 
selected presidents of different national educational organizations. The 
College is represented in the membership of the National Policies 
Commission. From the faculty are issued many outstanding textbooks, 
for use in the schools and colleges. From the staff was selected the 
editor of a weekly newspaper on current science for the schools of the 
nation. In many other ways the influence of the College is carried into 
all sections of the country. The work of its Division of Field Studies and 
Surveys and.of the Child Study Clinic definitely transcend regional 
limits. The Demonstration School is visited by interested teachers 
from all parts of the nation. 


It may well be noted here that events of recent years have served 
to contract somewhat the geographic range of Peabody’s services. 
Difficulties involved in travel have tended to reduce the area from 
which students are drawn. Travel and financial handicaps have pre- 
vented the presence of faculty members at national meetings. Heavy 
teaching loads and committee duties have interfered with the study 
experimentation, and writing required normally of the faculty for 
the institution to function on a national basis. For fifteen months the 
College devoted its main effort to the educational programs offered 
soldiers. 


Definite steps are already being taken under the present administra- 
tion to counteract these recent trends in such a way as to regain the 
geographic area of service lost in the national emergency. Recom- 
mendations for providing time to which faculty members can per- 
form professional service at the level required of national institutions 
are an insistent part of the Committee’s report. It can be further em- 
phasized that there should be a definite program for recruiting stu- 
dents of high quality from the different sections of the country. The 
further development of the College’s public relations and placement 
service is greatly needed. A more generous provision for scholarships 
is imperative. 

Peabody is strategically located to function as an inter-regional 
and interstate center for educational conferences, for services of a 
clearing-house nature, for the contact of the nation. 

This interstate role has been accepted as a part of the Peabody pro- 
gram for more than a quarter of a century. In no better way can it be 
illustrated than in the curriculum and administration conferences 
held on the campus each summer. This service might well be pursued 
much more systematically so that it would become more widely 
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known and used. A conference building with suitable auditorium and 
conference rooms, perhaps with accommodations for overnight guests, 
“might well be a part of the building program of the near future. Such 
a building would stand as a tangible symbol of the role of Peabody 
as a clearing house for problems that transcend the limits of individual 
states or even of regional groupings of states. 


A REGIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Peabody has been aptly described by a student of higher education 
in America as “national with regional emphasis.” Indeed, it has been 
difficult to describe the national role of the college without inadvertent- 
ly slipping into a discussion of its peculiar devotion to the southern 
states. In all of the South Peabody is the only private institution of 
higher learning devoting its thought and effort wholly—with the ex- 
ception of certain phases of its junior college—to the profession of 
education. Herein, as has been stated, is Peabody’s major opportunity 
and responsibility. It should be kept ever in mind, however, that the 
College cannot be of maximum service to this region unless it brings 
into the region the best from other parts of the nation and carries to 
other areas the advantages the South has to offer. 

There is another outstanding connection between southern and 
national education. The South has a disproportionately large share | 
of the nation’s children today. Moreover, the South is, year by year, 
an exporter of a large surplus of population and is likely to continue 
as such. One who walks along the streets of any northern industrial 
center will catch, if his ear is sensitive, the cadences of southern 
speech; one who engages in conversation with the adults in a western 
state finds that an astonishingly large proportion of them came from 
the South. The teachers of southern children have a tremendous 
responsibility for the future of America. 

It is not necessary, however, to cast the role of the college in a 
national mold for it to take on deep significance. By themselves the 
southern states compose a region of national magnitude and impor- 
tance. It is a most self-conscious region, aware of itself and its weak- 
nesses and keenly sensitive to its resources and its needs. Southern 
leaders must accept the task of safeguarding and developing these 
resources and of meeting the needs of the region. Peabody’s part in 
that program is inexorable if the College is to survive. 

When Peabody brings its resources to the solution of these regional 
problems, its role becomes different from that of any other institution. 
Service to rural areas, the development of the community-centered 
school, the improvement of health conditions in the southern area, 
the conservation of the South’s natural resources—these and similar 
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problems involve the entire region. To become a clearing house for 
problems in southern education involves a challenge that Peabody 
must surely accept more wholeheartedly than in the past, not merely” 
the solution of problems now clearly existing but the presentation of 
those not yet in formula. This requires, of course, intimate field con- 
tacts on the part of the faculty; and, it is repeated, it requires careful 
selection of the ablest southern students as the major part of the 
College’s student body. In the measure to which Peabody accepts 
responsibility for leading in discovering and solving the problems of 
its native region, it becomes the more able to serve all other parts of 
our country. 
PEABODY’S UNIQUE ROLE 


The conclusion of this statement must be in terms of its beginning. 
In searching for the distinct function of Peabody College there have 
been enumerated many issues, each of which sets the College off from 
many other institutions. It is the peculiar combination of functions, 
however, that places Peabody apart from all other institutions of 
higher learning. As in any complex of phenomena, each element re- 
acts on the others, each service is somewhat different because of the 
other services with which it is associated, and to that extent takes on 
unique character, even though its superficial aspects are duplicated 
elsewhere. Here, then, is the combination of elements which should 


* constitute the unique role of George Peabody College for Teachers. 


It is a professional college for the development of educational leadership 
both in guidance and in instruction. 

It is a college supported by a rich heritage of achievement in the education 
of teachers. 

It is a private institution of higher learning with the consequent freedom 
to work with old materials and to discover new. 

It is a college offering emphasis upon graduate work in professional edu- 
cation. 

It is a college, extending its advantages to teachers in service, undergradu- 
ate as well as graduate. 

It is one unit of a significant college center. 

It is at once an educational service center for the South, as well as a college 
of national scope. 


The major conclusion of the Committee of Eleven is its reaffirmation 
of Peabody’s traditional role. Its function has not changed. 

There is inspiration in the history of the College. In its career it has 
had many high moments, caught glimpses of far horizons. That is 
mentioned with obvious and pardonable pride. But all of this will go in 
default if Peabody does not unceasingly strive toward higher and 
higher levels of excellence. Unless it moves steadily forward, much of 
the opportunity for unique service will never be matched by achieve- 
ment. 





MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD DISCIPLINF 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers 


A sparkling bit of poetry and wisdom by Eleanor Graham, a Pitts- 
burgh elementary school teacher, will serve to sound the keynote of my 


general philosophy concerning discipline. It is quite obviously middle 
of the road. 


“If white is good, and black is bad, 
Then all my friends are gray or plaid.” 


Despite the Biblical admonition against lukewarmness, I believe 
that society as a whole might be better off if it avoided the violent 
swings of opinion and action which have so frequently occurred in 
America. In presenting what seems to me a balanced view on the 
problems of school discipline, let me begin with a bit of personal back- 
ground. 

My first two years as a young and somewhat timorous pedagogue 
were spent in a small town in Arkansas where paddlings and strap- 
pings were customary and generally accepted by townspeople and 
most parents, the schoolmaster being judged as much by his forthright 
discipline as by his scholarship. At the front of the small high-school 
study hall where sat all the scholars not in class, strappings were 
frequently administered, partly to save time and partly for the sup- 
posed edification and moral profit of the interested audience. One day 
the superintendent in charge of the study hall, losing his temper, 
punished rather severely one of the less scholarly students and lost his 
job. As a result, his mantle, but not his prediliction for corporal punish- 
ment, fell upon me. Thus my first job as superintendent of schools! 
Since I was not of too heroic physique, several of the occasions when 
face compelled me to wield the strap were adventures in persuading 
boys stronger than I to accept this punishment as just. They didn’t 
want to be the teacher’s pets, did they? They didn’t want special 
privileges? I never knew which were the more surprised, they or I, 
when they submitted. 


CorRPORAL PUNISHMENT OF LIMITED USEFULNESS 


Even at that time corporal punishment seemed to me of limited use- 
fulness either in promoting learning or in forming character, and 
hence it was less and less frequently employed by members of our 
staff in this school system of a few hundred pupils. For the great major- 
ity of children it is rarely needed by wise and competent parents and 
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teachers. Incompetent parents a generation ago sometimes whipped 
their sons so frequently that the punishment became meaningless 
at home and equally so at school. Many weak and irresponsible par- 
ents of today go to the opposite extreme of dodging even the very 
name of discipline, in my opinion doing almost as much harm by their 
endless “reasoning” with Junior or their continuous round of visits to 
teachers and psychiatrists to try to understand their “problem child.” 
If he is not one when his mother starts with him, he has an excellent 
chance of rising to the occasion before she finishes her quest. 

To forbid the use of corporal punishment by law, except for certain 
wise safeguards for the proper protection of both children and teach- 
ers, however, is unwise and unrealistic. It is as unwise and unrealistic 
as our prewar isolationist boast to the world that we would never fight 
outside our borders. And for precisely the same reason. In both in- 
stances we unnecessarily reassure and protect the bully. For, believe 
me, teen-age boys, even six-year-olds for that matter, can be and 
occasionally are just as contemptuous of weakness as Hitler has been. 
The possession of both physical and moral strength, and the freedom 
and disposition to use such power wisely, make less probable and less 
frequent the necessity for using force. 

When modern methods fail to work, a reversion to old-fashioned 
ones may, and frequently does, outflank and take by surprise the evil 
spirit of the sturdiest rebel. So doughty a champion of progressive 
methods of education as Bertrand Russell tells interestingly of his 
experience in trying to teach his young son of perhaps four years not 
to fear the water. This young neophyte watched his parents enjoy the 
waves and water on an English beach, saw his older sister play fear- 
lessly with them, listened to all the reasoning and cheerful small talk 
with which parents endeavor to reassure youngsters, but continued 
day after day to balk at going into the water. Finally his father picked 
him up, carried him out a short distance from the shore and, holding 
him by the nape of the neck and other parts handy, plunged him 
quickly into and under the water several times, with the result that 
from then on his son had no fear of the water and entered into the 
activities with the family without further difficulty. But nothing is so 
characteristically American—or is it a universal human trait?—as our 
swing from one extreme of too much to the opposite extreme of none 
at all. In fact we Americans seem to enjoy, if we happen to notice, 
“tossing out the baby with the bath.” 

In a similar manner the progressives in education, in breaking up 
the formal and somewhat drab and dreary schoolroom teaching of two 
or three decades ago, went to the extreme of imposing choices and 
problems upon immature children which were not necessary. The 
activity movement, with its units of work, centers of interest, and all 
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the rest, represented efforts to interest children by means of more 
functional educational experiences and to provide more satisfactorily 
for individual differences. No one doubts that an interested child will 
learn better and more rapidly. No one really thinks every child can 
and will learn mathematics. So far so good, but it wasn’t far enough 
to suit some with more zeal and zest than balance or perspective. 
Hence every failure to interest a child became a failure of the teacher 
and, in extreme cases, anything uninteresting became taboo. Nothing 
lacking here except the saving grace of horse sense, which, as Hiram 
Tye says, “leads to stable thinking, if you don’t get stalled.” Many of us 
did. 

Despite this criticism of some of the extremes of our educational 
methods, I do not believe they were or are wholly bad, or that pro- 
gressive education need accept the responsibility for recent tragic 
events. Two young psychopaths kill a teacher. It is a deplorable 
tragedy, one which should never be allowed to happen again if we 
can help it, but does it reveal terrible conditions in our schools, or our 
failure to identify and incarcerate potential criminals and utilize other 
suitable measures of prevention? In Pittsburgh a nineteen-year-old boy, 
who until a few months ago attended one of our public schools, was 
recently tried for the murder of a four-year-old neighborhood girl. A 
few years ago a teacher in a western city went berserk, killing four of 
his associates including the superintendent of schools and the business 
manager. Nearly twenty years ago an especially obnoxious child mur- 
der in Chicago shocked the nation. 

To me all these cases represent a failure of society but, at least in 
the past, they have remained unique. They indicate not so much a 
society bad throughout, or a failure of discipline due to the absence of 
corporal punishment, as our failure to deal properly with the rare 
individual who is dangerously psychopathic. We should strengthen our 
educational, correctional, and curative institutions to be sure, but this 
does not mean to me a return to the “good old days,” to the cruelties 
and abuses of unrestricted corporal punishment, the drill and memory 
school, or to martinets and their hear-a-pin-drop discipline. As an anti- 
dote to an overdose of the “happy school” theory, I have no objection to 
a few discreet steps back in the general direction of discipline and 
order, but let’s eye rather carefully any proposal towards goose-step- 
ping. The wooden perfection of the German goosestepper is a product 
of endless drill, iron discipline, severe punishment, and attention to 
the minutiae of learning. We in America idealize more the individual 
performance of the track man, and the characteristics of the thorough- 
bred racehorse with his speed, stamina, and courage. This very lack of 
punctilious adherence to “verbotens” leaves our youth with initiative, 
individual judgment, and confidence which will in the long run lick the 
goosestepper everywhere. 








WHY I QUIT 


SHELDON E. DAVIS’ 


The fact that I quit is not of great world significance. It has been 
reported kindly in the local press, and with proper objectiveness here 
and there over an attenuated and lop-sided circle which represents my 
personal and professional touch with 1946. Business firms will correct 
their mailing lists, I hope more successfully than did some who were 
still sending mail to my second-back predecessor who quit in 1912. 


To the office I did not go the morning after, but the neighbors have 
never been able to set their clocks by my sidewalk progress toward 
the college. That regulated professor and clock story is out of date 
anyhow in an age when all professors are suspected of being irregular. 
And, come to think of it, I have never listed a clock as worth paying 
taxes on or upon: why suppose that there are any clocks to set? 

Though not of cosmic consequence, my quitting is meaningful to me, 
and it merits a few remarks. To anticipate false interpretations of the 
situation, I shall first catalog some reasons which suspicious minds 
might be asseverating erroneously. 


First, I was not asked to quit. No doubt many have had it in mind 
to make the suggestion, but never happened to think of it at the ap- 
propriate moment. Those who would thus have liked to say what 
they never got said may be divided into three classes: those who 
think that my administration was too long by half, those who believe 
that no college administration should be longer than ten years (choloro- 
form, a pension or running for office?), and those who regret that I 
ever started. No doubt a graduate student will work out the relative 
significance of these three silent groups when research again becomes 
normal. 


Second, my disappearance from professional life is not due to suc- 
cess in accumulating a fat competence which makes work for me un- 
necessary. The idealized picture in current advertising features “How 
I was able to retire at fifty.” No such ill luck has attended my frugal 
efforts. I have saved from salary, royalties, and the like some dollars, 
but what are dollars doing to and for us as they dance the dizzy tune 
of recklessly planned inflation? What I need is an oatmeal endowment, 


* Dr. Davis served as president of the Teachers Cottege at Dillon, Montana 
from 1919 until the opening of the current session. He holds de _— from the 
University of Missouri, and Columbia University, with additional study at 
Chicago, Leipsic and Berlin. He is the author of several books, and has been 
one of the ablest of teachers college presidents. 
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or deposits cashable in crackers and cheese, or in pork chops, fried 
eggs or square meals. The big Montana silver dollars that bulge my 
pockets will not lose purchasing power before I go downtown today, 
but what will they do for my family and me ten years hence? I should 
worry. ; 

Third, I am not quitting because I am tired. “You can take a good 
rest,” says my friend who congratulates me upon emeritus status. His 
is a bad guess. Our household spaniel I frequently reason with when 
he barks and tears around generally when I want to sleep. 

“Lie down, Florian, and rest.” say I. 

Says he in functionally effective language, “But I’m not tired and 
I don’t want to rest.” 

Living in a home of culture, fancied or real, I assume that he does 
not say, “I ain’t tired and I’ll be hanged if I’ll lay down.” His associa- 
tions with dogs and humans in our block may have democratized his 
locutions. Anyhow, like the dog, I am not tired and I am not interested 
in a do-nothing existence. What I shall do is as yet unannounced. I 
do not even threaten to write a book. 


Fourth, I am not quitting because of lost faith in administration. 
Even after absorbing “The Bear That Wasn’t”, I still believe that the 
executive earns his salt, admitting exceptions. Though he does nothing 
but sit, or sits too long, it seems to me that some one must sit or there 
would be no sitting for anybody. That was doubtless what was wrong 
with the tower of Babel. Its ambitious architecture provided no place 
for a chief executive to sit, and confusion was consequent. The modern 
college which keeps the ivy-covered tower with its implication of 
time for sitting is a better risk than the one which in effect becomes 
Steponits Business Institute. Even the ivory tower needs no annual coat 
of paint. 

The academic mind is inclined to lament the existence of such crea- 
tures as executives with a flair for politics colloquially so called, or 
diplomacy, or skill in dealing with human relations. The work of 
most administrative leaders does not lend itself to educational measure- 
ment, but the procession goes all directions at once when executive 
guidance fails. Murder of, by, and among faculty members is a rare 
phenomenon, but anti-homicide insurance rates for staff members 
would double if some institutions I know declared an open season. 


Things are not usually so hazardous as this may sound. College 
presidents seldom directly prevent their teaching colleagues from be- 
ing dead, but they have marvelous opportunity to obviate the neces- 
sity for being half dead, or suffering from the hate index which would 
doom the other fellow if it could be managed quietly. 
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Fifth, my change in occupation is not due to acute dissatisfaction 
with the nature of duties which have come in my directon. The philo- 
sophy of Mrs. Murphy who contended that she could not have sprung 
from her ancestors, since her forbears had always sprung at ’em, not 
from ’em is readily understood by any experienced executive. The un- 
predictable problem which comes in, through, round-about, or climbs 
up some other way may need to be sprung at or sprung from. It may 
be best solved before it arrives, by the sometimes useful administrative 
policy of doing nothing, or by a vigorous “Yes”, “No”, or “Try It and 
See.” 

In undertaking administrative duties, I accepted a certain, or rather 
an uncertain, jumpiness of the time budget, something forever pending 
and other unknown items just around the corner getting ready to 
pend. 

My academic co-worker can say, “Now I will spend an hour polish- 
ing those paragraphs which will adorn my next book. Once I left the 
office early, intent upon a phrase which said in lovely words just 
what I wanted to say. Called back to the telephone I heard, “The 
garbage man has not called at the residence hall for three days.” Com- 
ing down from my rhetorical vision I mused, “What have I to do with 
garbage men? I am writing a useful if not very exciting book.” The 
world wiil never know what it lost because of that garbage man. He 
came next day without my intervention, and anyway the weather 
was very cold. 

Sixth, what happened to a fine souled administrator long ago did 
not happen to me. He told me that he was going to quit “because they 
tell lies about me.” The lies about my work have been stupid rather 
than malicious. Often when a course of action was to be initiated, I 
have forecast the lies it would occasion, and have derived private 
satisfaction in hearing the expected mendacious reports next week. 
As the mordant critic slowly comprehends, he eats his harmless false- 
hoods, and proclaims himself as always favoring things as they are 
becoming. If it were possible to explain personally to every living liar, 
there would be fewer of him, her, or them. Since this cannot be, one 
in public life may haply assume a constant substratum of inaccurate 
and unfriendly gossip, and “sleep soundly o’nights.” Caveat mendax. 

At this point, there will be a footnote in the final edition explaining 
my use of the old and linguistically respectable word liar. I use it to 
include untrue gossip, prevarication, exaggeration and a dozen other 
varieties of falsehood, regardless of intent or motive. The interested 


reader may substitute the kind of lie from which he has suffered 
most. 
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Seventh, I am not leaving my post because of infringed academic 
freedom, or official meddling with institutional affairs. Montana laws 
and their administration are based upon reason, tempered with com- 


mon sense. No official person has ever asked anything for himself or 
for his friends. 


Neither have staff relationships created professional anguish. At 
times I have been “bossed” by faculty members who knew that I was 
wrong, and proved it to their satisfaction and mine. Half the proposals 
resulting in better things have come from the staff or from students. 
Withal, when I have been properly put in my place, the sequent emo- 
tion has been genial kindly understanding rather than evident con- 
tempt for what must have seemed my shaggy insensibility to finer 
values. In the best sense, the faculty have educated the head of their 
and my institution. I am not sure whether I have contributed my 
share in this joint enterprise and time will never tell but we have en- 
joyed our school days together. The practice of democracy has not been 
made a requirement in our relationships. 

If no one nor all the foregoing impel me to quit, pray what does? 
The inescapable fact is that I have had too many birthdays. Every 
healthy septuagenarian thinks himself an exception, this same think- 
ing of his proving that he is no exception at all. The law is the law and 


I would not change it, but in closing, I advise my readers against birth- 
days. Pleasant though most of them seem, they are likely to get mixed 
up in your career of business. What are you going to do about this? 








A TEACHER LOOKS WITHIN HIMSELF 


MORRIS B. CIERLEY 
Fort Smith Public Schools 


The question “What do I believe?” offers a considerable challenge to 
me. For a number of years I have felt rather secure in my thinking 
because to me my philosophy and actions were consistent. I cannot be 
dishonest with myself and profess to believe something which is 
obviously untrue. For me to feel integrated, or adjusted mentally and 
emotionally, it is necessary for me to have a belief in things that per- 
mits me to strive toward the fulfillment of my basic drives. I am not 
quite sure at this juncture whether my actions are based upon a 
philosophy which in turn is based upon reason, or whether my actions 
being what they are, I have been forced to find a philosophy that 
would justify them. I am inclined to believe, however, that the 
philosophy I hold is in part the result of reasoning, and a still larger 
part, perhaps, an attempt to justify what I do, or want to do. 

I do not feel that I have complete answers to the questions which I 
propose to discuss, but I shall attempt to show my belief on four that 
seem most important to me. They are: The Universe, Man, Religion, 
Education. 

If our solar system were produced to scale with the sun the size of 
an orange, the earth would be a mustard seed forty feet away. Then 
if the sun were placed in Kansas with the planets around it at the 
proper distances, even the nearest star would be well beyond the land 
limits of the United States. These stars most probably are the centers 
of other solar systems some of which may be much older and larger 
than our own. There are so many of these that the human mind can- 
not comprehend the number. Neither can it conceive of the space 
which is necessary for these systems to operate, for the mind under- 
stands by comparison. Indeed this space may not have a beginning or 
an end. All things which man knows in nature are transitory and have 
beginnings and endings. Most men have assumed that the world had a 
beginning and that it will just as surely have an end. Yet he has been 
able to project the idea that the after-life will be eternal. Can we not 
reverse the matter and assume that the universe had no beginnings, 
and will have no end? To me this assumption is as logical as the idea 
of an eternal heaven of rest. At this time the best explanation I can 
give of the Creation is that the universe has no beginning or ending, 
though, of course, I do not myself know what I mean when I write 
that. The earth, however surely had a beginning. Since centrifugal 
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force tends to throw off from the center, other bodies could have 
thrown off particles which when thrown together out into space were 
held by molecular attraction. This could have accumulated over bil- 
lions of years. The larger the mass, the greater the pull and as it grew 
its rate of growth increased. It is possible that other such bodies existed 
and passed through the same phases that this earth has. The men on 
other earths could have reached a state of civilization that enabled 
them to start a chain reaction. The disintegrated particles of that 
earth, or earths, could have formed the nucleus of our own and 
other worlds. Atmosphere on this earth enabled plants to live which 
in turn made animal life possible. From a simpie organism the higher 
forms developed until we have what we call the plant and animal 
kingdom. 

All these changes and developments were, and are, simply the 
workings of the natural or universal laws which control the universe. 

I do not hold the above as absolute truth, or believe so strongly that 
I cannot arrive at other conclusions as time goes on. This belief is 
tentative. It is the best one I now have. 


Man having developed from the lower forms was fortunate to have 
among his characteristics a voice box capable of a wide range of 
sounds. He learned to communicate by these sounds. By such com- 
munication he raised his level of existence by co-operating to obtain 
food, clothing, and shelter, and protect himself from his enemies, 
whether animals, climate, or other men. Communication made its 
greatest contribution by enabling man to pass on to others the benefit 
of his experience. 


This communication also helped stimulate his brain development to a 
point where he could think abstractly. When his language developed 
to a point where he could convey abstract meanings to others his 
advancement was accelerated, and when he reached the place where 
these ideas could be put in permanent form his development was still 
more accelerated. Development of man therefore seems to be in 
proportion to his ability to understand and convey abstractions. 

Man has only recently arrived at a state where he can control nature 
sufficiently to feel much security. Only in recent times has he been 
able to produce enough for his needs. Yet with all his production 
there are people in the world who have never been free from hunger 
because the problem of distribution has not been solved. Man has 
had such a tremendous struggle with the forces of nature, and since 
in that struggle he has so often lost, there is in his nature a feeling of 
inferiority or inadequacy. This feeling finds expression in the worship 
of some power which he feels can assist him in obtaining his wants. 


Man has had some form of religion since the time he began to keep 
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records. We may assume, therefore, that he has worshiped in some 
manner from the time he began to realize his dependence on luck or 
“providence.” This worship has usually taken a selfish form because in 
most instances man prayed to his God for help in whatever he was 
doing or wanted to do. There were a few who became skilled in the 
procedures of worship and consequently to O K their places as lead- 
ers in performing the rituals, in formulating dogma, and in propagat- 
ing that particular form of religion. Among such leaders there have 
been those who broke with the old forms and started new ones. Some- 
times these men were forgotten. Sometimes a great leader would 
capture the imagination of man and bring large numbers under his 
sway. As religions have come and gone much of the good that was in 
the old was retained in the new. Many of the practices that were 
harmful to man, or that blocked his progress, fortunately for civiliza- 
tion, were dropped. Therefore, the religions of today permit man to 
advance himself socially and materially with enough restraints to 
‘curb much of the evil that will harm mankind. Moreover, religions 
of today are so well organized and their adherents so articulate, that 
their survival seems assured unless man reaches that stage in his 


development where he feels competent to wrestle the problems of 
life and win. 


As the world grows smaller and man’s contact with man different 
from himself increases, the boundaries of the several religions will 
become less and less distinct. They will become less local and more 
universal in their applications, until they are broad enough to en- 
compass all mankind. There eventually will be no “chosen” people. 
Man will consider himself a part—a very small part—of the universe 
where all living things demonstrate the same divinity that man now 
arrogates to himself. Man has clung to religion for comfort because he 
feels physical and emotional insecurity. Nothing will take the place 
of religion in the life of man, but education can give him additional 
comfort if it complements religion by giving him a greater feeling of 
personal and collective security. 

All education should be designed to assist man in obtaining his ob- 
jective. That objective is happiness. Since happiness is an attitude or 
state of mind it behooves us as educators to take inventory of our 
stock of means by which we propose to educate for that happiness. 

Health instruction should begin early in the life of the child and 
continue in a manner that would produce a healthy population. With- 
out universal good health man cannot expect maximum happiness, nor 


can he expect to arrive at a stage of development of which he is other- 
wise capable. 


Youth must be trained to take its proper place in society. To find 
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that place, he must learn about it. The instruction, if effective would 
give him an appreciation of his opportunities and obligations to con- 
tribute something to the society that receives him. As he learns the 
positive aspects of being a good citizen he should learn also the re- 
straints that a good society imposes. 

This youth who has learned how to be healthy, and how to take 
his place in society must be enabled to realize his potential. He should 
be assisted in exploring and developing his talents in a socially accept- 
able manner. A happy society must have its members economically 
efficient. 


The fourth area of instruction should be one that is now almost 
totally neglected. When we reflect upon the importance of family life 
in the happiness of man, it is with amazement that we discover him 
doing so little to learn how to make the necessary adjustments in love, 
mating, and responsible parenthood. It is a sad testimonial upon man’s 
education, mentally and emotionally, when the ratio of failure to 
success in marriage is about one to four. 


Finally man must learn how to employ the leisure time that machin- 
ery has given him. He should learn to express himself in some form 
of art, if practicable, and should by all means learn to appreciate 
the worthy expression of others. This is the area on whch we must 
concentrate to give emotional stability to a population that now must 
find considerable space in institutions for human wrecks. 


In my opinion, if man has effective health instruction, if he learns his 
proper place in society, if he develops his talents sufficiently, if he is 
trained for family living, and finds how to spend profitably his leisure 
time he can enjoy and appreciate the three great well-springs of his 
interest; his work, his family, and his religion. 











SOME THINGS ESSENTIAL 


GRACE STARK 
Mississippi Southern College 


(In the death of Mrs. Stark, on September 16, Peabody lost one of the finest 
of its alumni, and the college she served one of the most creative spirits of its 
staff. 


THE EprIror) 


Many ideas, ideals, and personalities come into a person’s life, and 
he finally comes to value some of them more than others. Those things 
which seem to me of greatest importance may differ from those which 
have meant most in the lives of other people. Simple goodness, friend- 
ship, beauty, and knowledge are to me the things most worth while. 
After having given them much thought, I set this high value upon 
them because of the type of individual I am and because of the sum 
total of my experences. On one occason Emerson lent a farmer a copy 
of Plato’s Republic; and, on returning it, the plain, simple man made 
the laconic statement, “This book contains many of my ideas.”! In 
almost the same words. it may be said that this paper contains many 
of my thoughts. 

The ideals of goodness toward which men strive are inspired by 
Christ, the perfect man and perfect teacher. Christ’s philosophical 
teachings have about them a timelessness which has appealed to the 
intelligence of men throughout all ages. His life is to men the perfect 
pattern of right living, and I accept His ways as the ways of truth and 
as a guide in daily life. 

Goodness is not a passive state of life; it is active, dynamic, striving. 
A really good man is good for something and good for others as well 
as for himself. 

In my opinion there must be different standards of ethics and moral- 
ity for different people, and if this be true it necessarily follows that 
those who have had the greatest opportunity owe most to society. 
Standards of morality vary, but it seems right for a man to adhere to 
the standards which he accepts. 

In pondering the question of goodness, one may ask, “What can be 
said of my ideals and dreams relative to goodness? Shall I be able to 
achieve all the things to which I aspire? What shall I say of the course 
in Nurse’s Aid for which I had plans? Where is the line to be drawn 


*John Whitaker, We Cannot Escape History (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943), p. 4. 
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between the envisioned and the visionary?” The truth seems to be that 
ideals and dreams are the reservoir for future plans. Some of these 
dreams can never, never be fulfilled. What any one actually does is 


determined largely by his purposes. Of course, there are limiting fac- 
tors such as intelligence, but objectives are of utmost importance. 


This idea has been beautifully expressed by the poet: 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.* 


What are the rewards of goodness? If a man is morally strong, he 
has, at least, immunities from the penalties laid upon the dissolute and 
incontinent. If he should hold high standards and should attain them, 
he would have the satisfaction of achieving his heart’s desire. 

Then, on another plane, if he gives a child a rose, he can see the 
brightness in the eyes of the child as it crushes the blossom and loves 
it into a shattered mist. If he gives a beggar a piece of bread, he may 
have the satisfaction derived from seeing a hungry man eat. People 
like to think of deferred rewards, but compensations for goodness are 
ever present, for even the smallest unselfish act repays the doer many 
times in satisfaction. 


If, toward the end, a man has quiet and a little space in which to look back 
over his life, it is what he has done unselfishly and for others that gives him 
pleasure in the retrospect and makes him feel that he has played the man.’ 


Next to goodness comes friendship. A person whose life is governed 
by high standards of conduct and who is sincerely interested in people 
is likely to be able to make friends. The true basis of real friendship 
seems obscure. Some friendships seem to be based upon mutual in- 
terests, while others seem to grow out of qualities inherent in the 
personalities of the friends. 

A man’s sense of values is usually reflected in his choice of friends, 
his ability to make friends, and the quality of relationships existing 
between him and his friends. However, no one should spurn the friend- 
ship of another. If he is in the position to choose his friends, he can 
afford to be generous. It is natural and proper that one should acquire 
new friends; for, in the words of the old adage, “He who makes no 
héw ‘friends must journey alone.” However, there should be only 
condemnation for the type of individual who feeds to satiety his lusty 
-_.* Robert Browning, “A.Grammarian’s Funeral,” Browning’s Complete Po- 
mae Works, ed. by Horace E. Scudder (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1895), 


* Woodrow Wilson, When a Man Comes to Himself (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1915), p. 40. 
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ego upon the honeyed admiration from friends and then casts them 
out with the pearls. On the other hand, every one should strive to 
hold old friends, tried and true. Real friendships are lasting, and last- 
ing friendships are maintained only through right relationships. 

To maintain these desirable relationships, certain basic principles 
must be observed. Any one should possess a very sincere regard for the 
personality of friends, should not try to monopolize friends, and should 
refrain from using them as an emotional outlet. Around every one 
there should be a circle of quiet. He should not be expected to tell even 
his best friends everything; some things might better be left to. the 
imagination. 

Friends may help a man achieve self-realization, may give him the 
kind of criticism that causes him to strive toward higher levels of 
achievement, or may frankly let him know when they see that he is 
letting his thoughts become circumscribed by his own experience. 

Friends who have a depth of understandng give us most satisfaction. 
They realize when we are troubled, without urging us to talk of our 
distress; they walk in silence with us through the garden and share 
our enjoyment of the inimitable orchestration of insects; and they 
grow extremely fond of us without trying to elicit from us greater 
love than we can give. 

The world has always needed great friendships, but people also need 
to see more of the beauty around them and to create all the beauty they 
can. Life will become more nearly perfect when men realize more 
fully the beauties of human relationships, of art, and of nature. 

There is an ethereal beauty in many human relationships. During a 
visit on a large hacienda, the sight of a mestizo mother living in a 
primitive hovel of grass and mud and feeding tortillas to her five mes- 
tizo babies impressed me with the beauty in the expression on their 
faces and in the manner in which every one responded to the presence 
of the others. Beauty in human relationships is often evident also in 
the loving attention of sons for their mothers, and in husbands and 
wives growing old together. 


There is a kind of objective beauty which a man has the power to 
create. It is accessible to all who understand the use of space, correct- 
nes of line, and harmony of color; provided, of course, that they have a 
few materials with which to work. 


Another form of man-made beauty is that of dress. Sometimes one 
is led to think that beauty in the dress of women is a vanishing art, 
but clothes tastefully chosen can do much to enhance the personal ap- 
pearance of any woman. At present it seems that there is great need 
to recapture some of the former high regard for traditional standards 
of good taste in dress. 
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The schools are giving much time to art education. Casting aside 
their reverence for plainness, they have entered upon an era in which 
the riotous colors of their classroom decorations rival those of the 
Mardi Gras. Their goal is, of course to teach art appreciation, but 
children need much guidance in the new use of materials. The schools 
can also do much toward the development within children of an appre- 
ciation for the beauties of nature, and this teaching should not be con- 
fined to the classroom. Children should be taught to see the grandeur 
in lightning and in storm clouds and to appreciate the beauty of a 
summer sunset. Walks through the woods and gardens would give 
them the opportunity to see the pristine freshness in the unfolding oak 
leaf and to behold the royal purple of the eggplant. If children are 
fortunate enough to have much of man-made beauty as well as of 
natural beauty around them, their keenness of perception will make 
them appreciate it all the more; and even if they have little of material 
wealth, their beauty-loving eyes will keep their surroundings from 
ever seeming commonplace, because they will search out and bring 
to their surroundings those free-to-the-world bits of plant life which, 
within themselves, are beautiful. Then they, too, looking upon even 
the lowly vegetables in the garden, may be able to say, “Cabbage is 
beautiful!”* 

The Garden Clubs of America have done much to make people cons- 
cious of beauty as expressed in nature as well as in artistic arrange- 
ment. 


It is my belief that beauty in some of its many manifestations, 
whether it be in nature or in art or in language, is necessary for com- 
plete living. This thought could be no more beautifully expressed than 
it is in these lines: 


If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.° 


The fourth of the great essentials in life is knowledge. For what 
purpose does a man seek knowledge? He must find it a component part 
of, and essential to, other fundamental values of life. By way of paren- 
thesis, it should be said that the right to pursue knowledge implies not 
only the right to be free but also the right to have ideas. 


In considering knowledge as related to goodness, it should be noted 


*Edna Ferber, So Big (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
pany, 1924), p. 24. : 

* James Terry White, “Not by Bread Alone” (Adapted from Hippocrates by 
Persias), Century Magazine, LXX (1907), 519. , 
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that it is necessary to have some accurate information through which 
to determine a sense of values. A person needs sufficient knowledge of 
race experience to enable him to determine, to some extent, the conse- 
quences of his acts. He needs to know his limitations as well as his re- 
sources. He needs to know when to place upon himself certain inhibi- 
tions as well as to dispel certain fears. Knowledge of social needs, of 
social standards, and of some of the person’s potentialities is necessary 
for the full realization of his capacities for goodness. Knowledge con- 
tributes to a man’s ability to live happily with others. When more about 
people and their frailties is understood, some of their weaknesses seem 
more easily condoned; and knowledge of this sort will help to deter- 
mine the kind of relationships which may exist among friends. 

When we thnk of knowledge as a fundamental part of life, we in- 
evitably ask, “How shall we find truth?” Observation, one of the oldest 
methods of studying man, has its limitations; for the things we see are, 
to some extent, colored by our previous experiences. We may learn 
much of truth from history, which, though continuously re-interpreted, 
stands firm, even if the present is confused and the future obscure. 
Likewise, a knowledge of science reveals truths which change our 
lives significantly. However, some of the devotees of statistical refine- 
ment may take useful caution regarding the claims of the Grand Aca- 
demy of Lagado, in which there was purported to be an invention which 
would relieve people of the laborious methods heretofore used in mak- 
ing contributions to the arts and sciences. According to the report, 
there had been discovered a contrivance through which even the most 
ignorant person, at a reasonable charge and with little bodily effort, 
might write books on philosophy, poetry, politics, law, mathematics, 
and theology without the least bit of assistance from genius and 
study.® 

How can beauty be recognized and its quality judged? Beauty de- 
pends so much upon emotional response that it does not lend itself 
very readily to objective standards. Man tends to change his patterns 
for beauty. For example, carpet-bed plantings in open spaces, the 
three musketeer shrubs, the blending of broadleaf and coniferous 
evergreens, and numerous other ideas concerning planting arrange- 
ments have changed. Some one may ask, “Were these arrangements 
ever pretty? Did more knowledge cause man to find them lacking in 
beauty?” The answer seems to be that knowledge may help a man to 
create beauty and may influence his thinking concerning standards for 
creative effects. In the appreciation of the beauties of nature, knowl- 
edge plays a significant part. In his walks through the garden, a lover 


- *Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels (Chicago: mead, McNally and Com- 
pany, 1912), pp. 201-208. , 
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of iris sees not merely Iridaceae; he sees, perhaps, such bearded iris 
as “California Gold,” “The Red Douglas,” or “Prairie Sunset.” Then, 
those walks through the fields and gardens mean more as he recalls the 
remarkable kinship of some of the plants. The Gramineae under his 
feet may be a carpet of Bermuda grass, while other members of this 
family may supply him with flour, meal, and sugar; or, by the strange 
alchemy of growth, some members of the interesting family of Solan- 
aceae may produce a deadly poison, as in the nightshade, though others 
produce wholesome food, as in the potato, the tomato, and the egg- 
plant. 


It is not to be assumed, however, that all knowledge adds to the 
sum total of one’s happiness. There is little of unalloyed good any- 
where. The dawning consciousness of the true position of a person in 
relation to other members of society may, momentarily, bring sorrow. 
This is beautifully illustrated in the story in which a nondescript 
chimney-sweep tripping through an immaculately clean room came 
before a mirror and, on seeing himself for the first time, shrank away 
saying, “I’m unclean! I’m unclean!” 

What will be the effect of newly acquired knowledge upon less fav- 
ored nations today? Mexico recently has been feeling the influence of 
the contact with people north of her border; and one wonders what 
effect the contact with British and American troops will have upon 
the standards of some primitive peoples with whom they must deal. 
No attempt is here made to hold any brief for bliss born of ignorance, 
but it is evident that in some instances discontent may follow the 
acquisiton of knowledge. Wherever men are resourceful and clever 
they try to gain more knowledge with which to alleviate their ills. 

The pursuit of knowledge has always been a matter of supreme 
satisfaction to man. I like to think of knowledge as being always in- 
complete—never to be completed, for 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use!" 


Are these fundamental things losing their power over mankind? 
When alarmists are crying that human character is disintegrating, that 
society is a mass of rottenness, that democracy and religion are fail- 
ures, and that the world is rushing to certain ruin, it is well to look 
at the evidence, not with the intention of offering proof of the truth or 
falsity of any charge, but merely for the sake of one’s own opinion. 





™Charles Kingsley, The Water Babies (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Com- 
pany, 1918), p. 21. 

* Alfred Tennyson, “Ulysses,” The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1870), p. 58. 
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Granted that society has undergone great changes, that thousands have 
broken most of the laws of the moral code, and that some individuals 
and some governing groups have lost all sense of decency and have 
adopted a code of lust, rapine, and murder and have plunged the world 
into conflict, still it is evident that the vast majority of people in the 
world hate the spirit which has brought about this state of affairs and 
will fight to destroy the hideous thing threatening humanity. What.an 
amazing thing it is to see nations like England, Russia, and China suffer 
every scourge that could be devised by a ruthless foe and yet refuse 
to murmur or to yield! Every hour of every day brings countless in- 
stances of faith, courage, chivalry, generosity, self-sacrifice, and sym- 
pathy displayed by our fighting men in every conceivable situation. 
At home, too, if the obscuring screen interposed by the minority be 
swept aside, it will be found that noble feelings and a high purpose 
dominate most breasts. 




















THE BUSINESS OF A TEACHER IS TO TEACH 


A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


The business of a college teacher is to teach. If that is not accomp- 
lished his assignment goes, by default. The writing of articles and 
books is indeed commendable since it should provide both inspiration 
and substance for his teaching. But if writing gets in the way of teach- 
ing the value of the work of the teacher tends to disappear. Address- 
es; commencement, convention, and the like, are a worthy commodity 
for a teacher only when they serve to whet his understanding and wit 
against the understanding and wit of his hearers and so to add a 
keener wit and understanding to his teaching. Teaching and not speak- 
ing is, however, his major duty and opportunity. The activity of teach- 
ing is at once exceedingly subtle and complex and of the crystalline 
simplicity of the parables. 

What should a teacher teach? Naturally, the courses which he and 
his superiors in administration agree upon, and which, by reason of 
that agreement, are published with contractual implications in the 
school’s programme or catalogue. The subject matter of those courses, 
whether in current use or as yet undiscovered, in whatever directions 
it may logically extend, is his and to it his titles are clear. But he 
hasn’t titles to any other. He must not, like a lawless steer, go rampag- 
ing in all the outlying pastures. If he is assigned to the pasture of 
mathematics he doesn’t belong in the pasture of geography, either 
scientific or conversational. If he belongs in mathematics that is precise- 
ly where he belongs, and during class periods nowhere else. And that is 
ample area! During class periods he should infuse mathematics with 
vitality and newness. His teaching should be more, much more, than 
the uninspired repetition of phrases and formulae whch unimagina- 
tive teachers of mathematics have caused to harden into cant. Last 
year’s thinking is never enough for this year’s students. Fresh students 
—and they come fresh with each succeeding year—must be matched by 
a teacher whose mathematical content grows fresher and fresher as 
the years pass. Undoubtedly Euclid, Pythagoras, and Descartes are due 
the favor of scholarly men of all time, but mathematics would die if 
discovery ceased with them. The teacher of mathematics may perhaps 
not make major discoveries himself, but he must know when and 
where others have crossed new frontiers, and of those crossings his 
students must not remain ignorant. He must realize, too, that he hasn’t 
drained Euclid and Pythagoras and Descartes dry, and that they are 
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still capable of yielding freshness and new insight to those who dili- 
gently and intelligently strive to find them. Lacking that newness, 
teaching becomes tedious and inert. 


But yet another obligation commands sternly the college teacher; he 
must love his own subject but he must not (and the must here is 
equally imperative) hold in low esteem any subject. His teaching must 
carry no hint of disrespect for any of man’s established fields. They 
wouldn’t be established if they were not in large extent worthy. Any 
subject is worthy which has in it the likelihood of adding to intellectual 
and emotional development. It is not very often the subject which 
fails; it, alas, is the teacher. One’s imagination may not conceive a 
more thrilling project than the languages and literatures which men 
have wrought, and yet how stupidly and with what bleak formality 
at times are students inducted into that project. Or, to return to illus- 
trate with mathematics again. To be sure, mathematics is not designed 
for the recreation of weaklings. But, on the other hand, mathematics 
does not exist as a selective agency for the separation of human sheep 
and goats. If there are goats let us in the name of that democracy to 
which we so perfervidly subscribe assume that the goat is in its own 
personality an entirely worthy creature. Mathematics must not be 
held as an agency to perpetuate the caste system. Mathematics is a 
technique by which man interprets certain phases of the world in 
which he lives, and of the universe of which that world is one unit. 
Some parts of that technique are, as a matter of fact, as a dozen eggs, 
and some relate to the stars in their courses. The poor teacher of 
mathematics has developed more poor students of mathematics than 
all the forces of ancestry. 

Lately, I mean relatively lately, we have developed a new field, 
which we have with unwarranted arrogance, I think, labeled “Educa- 
tion,” the same sort of unconscious arrogance manifested when one 
excellent family of the field christened itself “Progressive.” The trouble 
with the Education teacher—I speak autobiographically—is that he 
is an impatient creature and has too often been unwilling to wait un- 
til his understanding caught up with his zeal, or too often he hasn’t 
recognized the disparity existing between the two. Also, he is likely to 
be an eager person and declare educational values elected before all 
the returns are all in. The teacher of education has the opportunity of 
being exceedingly helpful in the achievement of educational progress, 
but he should be kept humble by the consciousness that men were 
being educated before Professors of Education were making addresses 
at educational meetings or writing books on correlation, evaluation, 
integration, orientation, or motivation. (At least, the teacher of Educa- 
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tion should be grateful to the Latinist for the suffix ion without which 
his professional career would be an entirely different matter.) 

There always have been and are, those senstive and absorptive 
minds which do not require the service of the courses in Education, nor 
of the curriculum forged in the heat of the workshop. But a democ- 
racy cannot be sustained unless the liberating powers affect a wider 
group than the intellectual aristocracy. The business of the Education 
teacher is not so much that the sprinter may develop more speed as 
the sluggish may gain more mobility; that the lame may walk. 

For some reason a sort of hostility seems to pervade the relationships 
of the educationist and the classicist. It is a senseless feud. The one 
has not inherited the summum bonum of education, nor has the other 
been bequeathed omniscience with regard to its ways and means. They 
are both equally honorable missionaries of human culture. There is 
no last nor first among the various areas of human learning. All ser- 
vice ranks the same with God and thoughtful men—if only it be ser- 
vice. It is the special mission of the educationist to spread the equi- 
ties of the school among all the children of all the people and to devise 
ways and means to make that spread effective. I cannot accept Herbert 
Spencer’s rating of educational values. I cannot accept any such 
rating involving inferiority or superiority. There is nothing in the 
assignment to teach any established subject which of itself gives the 
teacher the slightest shred of superiority. The superiority issues only 
from the quality of teaching. Otherwise, it doesn’t issue at all. 


These things I have said for two reasons. First, I know more about 
college teaching than any other form or level of teaching; and, in the 
second place, I have used my discussion so far as a sort of springboard 
from which to leap to teaching more appropriate for discussion, in 
these columns. 

We have been saying for a decade that the best teaching today is 
being done in the elementary schools. There is, of course, an odor 
about such comparisons but it is an evaluation which I am inclined to 
accept. We have explained this phenomenal improvement by saying 
that the elementary teacher teaches children and not subject matter. 
The improvement is phenomenal, all right, since a century ago the 
elementary teacher was without doubt the poorest of the lot, but the 
explanation is a bit too easy. The teacher about whom gather small 
children doesn’t merely teach them; she teaches them something. 
Furthermore, she teaches them something that she knows. Still fur- 
thermore she teaches them, if at all, something which she knows and 
wishes them to know. Her teaching lacking that affirmative quality, 
is anemic, unvital. The term subject matter is, I believe, held in low 
esteem by some rather impressive educational groups. This lack of 
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respect is a revolt against the unpalatable and unnourishing content 
sometimes offered children. Even so, the revolt after the immemorial 
fashion of revolts may in its petulance throw out the baby along with 
the bathwater. Facts, illy assorted, irrelevant, unsignificant, will add 
little strength to the characters or minds of children. And yet facts 
compose the framework of our physical universe and of the social 
structure in which we live. We live intellectually and physically, by 
facts, though in proper and useful organization. If the first-grade teach- 
er is teaching children the mechanics of good manners, and the desir- 
ability of their use as well, her subject matter should not give offense 
except to those who, revolting against formalism, themselves set up 
formal terminologies which they defend at all hazards. For the philo- 
sophy and practice of good manners is as definitely subject matter as 
the campaigns of the Punic Wars. The elementary teacher is usually 
sensitive to the need of children to learn to read, not only to read but 
to read understandingly. That places upon her the obligation to know 
a great deal as to why and how children learn to read. She won’t have 
to read and ponder all the so-called investigations in Reading, since 
too often such investigations are centuplicate in effect, each tending 
to rediscover prior discoveries. But there is much that she should 
know, and our learning of reading is so progressive that she can never 
speak these words to herself, “You may now take your ease for you 
have mastered the fine art of leading young children to commune 
joyfully and understandingly with the printed page.” 

The teacher of neither young children nor of mature men may ever 
lead a relaxed life. For her, there is no ease. She can never master the 
fine art of leading young children in any form of learning. The best she 
can ever do is always to be in process of mastering. Let me repeat— 
last year’s learning is never enough for this year’s children. It is likely 
that the phenomenal gain which the elementary teacher has made in 
the quality of her work is due to the fact that her subject matter, by 
its own nature, keeps her closer to the children for whom she exists. 
She, no more than her colleagues in high school or college, is excused 
from subject matter. She must be a knowing person and she comes 


perhaps to see more clearly than they the intimate bond between cause 
and effect. 


The high-school teacher instructs the child in English, or mathe- 
matics, or science. The responses the children make are in terms of 
English, or mathematics, or science. The science teacher knows the 
student in terms of his reaction to science. Alas, too frequently that is 
the only side of the pupil that he ever comes to know. If that side is 
good he tends to exalt the pupil; if poor, to degrade him. Now if the 
temptation is upon the secondary teacher to see but part the elementary 
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teacher must see all around the child she teaches. She must have no 
blind spots to leave her appraisal of the child both incomplete and 
immature. She must know and teach the whole child. And it is per- 
haps this unity, this fullness of view which gives her whatever advan- 
tage in instruction may exist to her credit. She must be a generalist 
while the situations among which the secondary teacher works re- 
quire her to be a specialist in English, or mathematics, or science, or in 
whatever other field she may be assigned. 


Now the professional lives of both the generalist and the specialist 
run through some very menacing ambuscades. The generalist is al- 
ways in danger of becoming superficial, having a vast veneer of skin- 
deep knowledge. The specialist runs the risk of the affliction of intel- 
lectual totalitarianism, namely of holding in contempt those areas 
lying outside of his own field of specialization. This affliction, which it 
really is, may assume two entirely different sets of symptoms. On the 
one hand, the specialist is willing to lead a life of splendid isolation. 
If there are other worlds about him they are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to arouse his interest or give him concern. On the other hand, he 
may develop an arrogance which insists upon domination of all out- 
lying areas. In either event the ends are at conflict with the very spirit 
and quality of democracy. For I insist that democracy does not fully 
justify itself when it merely presents man with the externals of his 
government. It must pervade his. spiritual depths and shape his esti- 
mates in all the departments of thought. Democracy must command 
not alone an equity in educational opportunity for all children but for 
all areas of subject matter. The specialist is needed to push further 
back the boundaries of human understanding but the generalist is just 
as much needed—and many more of them—to lead children into an 
acceptance of the worth-whileness of all established fields of knowl- 
edge . 

One who does a chore of well-mannered eavesdropping among 
students of the later high-school or early college years will hear some 
curious things. “I hate history,” “I despise math,” “I think chemistry 
is terrible,” “I can’t learn music,” “I don’t see any use in grammar.” 
Such statements should not be passed by as trivial. They are of serious 
significance. No established field of human learning is of itself unlovely 
to a normal youth. When a high-school student “despises history” he 
merely indicates the natural sequence of something he didn’t start. He 
despises history because somebody made history despisable for him. 
There is beauty in the orderly marshaling of human adventure. 
Beauty, however, which a poor teacher can quickly and completely 
distort into ugliness—enough ugliness to last the student throughout 
life, and so to put out of balance his whole conception of human so- 
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ciety. Of course, others may share in the blame thus involved but even 
so whenever a normal child “despises history” or any other honorable 
area of human knowledge, some teacher stands convicted of inade- 
uacy. Either the student has been taught history so stupidly as to 
render it permanently unpalatable or else he has been indoctrinated 
against it by one of the totalitarian rulers of another field, riding 
roughshod over loyalties that are rightful and wholesome and a re- 
quired ingredient of well-poised minds. Because every well-poised 
mind, even if not familiar with the details of history, or science, or 
mathematics, finds in them not an offense but a notable phase of his 
race’s achievement. 


Earlier I complained of the teacher who tends to range too far 
afield. Now, I seem to be complaining of the teacher who sticks too 
grubbishly to his assignment. It would appear that I am bent on com- 
plaining at any or whatever cost. That isn’t quite the case. The 
college teacher who purposelessly rambles in various directions and 
usually along the paths of least resistance, represents one major phase 
of educational wasteage. The alleged specialist who lives a life of in- 
tellectual hermitry is another phase. The teacher of history who holds 
his nose so close to history that he cannot see its manifold integrations 
cannot teach history well. Of course not. For history is compounded of 
many things. If the Ohio and Wabash rivers hadn’t been where and 
what they are, the history of Indiana would be a different matter. If 
long geological processes hadn’t made a great area specially, almost 
extravagantly, productive then Indiania would be bereft of one of 
her crowning glories. If the lowland Scotsman had found life more 
comfortable in his native Caledonia or if his exile in North Ireland had 
met with one touch of British friendliness, then the Scotch-Irishman 
wouldn’t have come to America and Kentucky and Tennessee and 
Arkansas and Texas and Missouri and Indiana wouldn’t have had some 
of their best settlers, and human ‘stock. If those sturdy Germans had 
found their ways pleasant in their native land, or if those French Jes- 
uits had felt no holy impulse to penetrate the Western wilderness, this 
wouldn’t have been the nation it is at all. Coal in the Appalachians be- 
cause the primeval powers so willed, and corn in the bottoms because 
erosion is but obedience to one of nature’s major laws! Oh yes, the his- 
tory teacher can get by with a welter of dates, and an assortment of 
trivialities but that isn’t history. History, in the main, is the story of 
man’s reaction to his environment but his environment has in it the 
whole order of creation and his reactions are the accumulated and uni- 
fied responses of a thousand, thousand grandfathers. One may loosely 
describe geography as that science whose content is man’s environment 
but some of man’s environment has been determined by forces wholly 
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outside of the man, and some of his environment he made himself. So, 
a great array of ingredients enter the proper study of geography: geol- 
ogy, climate, rainfall, conquest, race, economics, and on and on. No man 
is a great geographer whose greatness does not extend into bordering 
areas. 

The good teacher is one who knows well a subject extending out- 
ward into all of its integrations. That which he knows he desires 
others to know, conscious of the fact that he can become an agent of 
human progress only through the diffusion of the understandings he 
has gained. Furthermore, he understands in degree the motives which 
arouse in children the desire to know. 

The business of the teacher is to teach. Unless he has something to 
teach he has no business to transact. Unless he greatly desires children 
to learn that which he has to teach no business will be transacted. Un- 
less he understands and creates the conditions under which children 
learn, all of the knowledge which one head can hold will die impris- 
oned. The teacher is the appointed missionary of human culture but a 
disturbing array of ifs and buts keep the total of converts too low, so 
much too low. 








YOU CAN STOP SMOKING 


R. T. DeWITT 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro, Georgia 


You can stop smoking! How do I know? I know because September 2 
marked the end of my fifth year of total abstinence from tobacco in any 
form. During the last two of the ten and a half years I used tobacco, 
I was inhaling the smoke of two packages of cigarettes, an occasional 
cigar, and several pipefuls of tobacco each day. As I look back on the 
day I laid that last pack of cigarettes on the shelf and vowed never to 
smoke again, it seems that quitting tobacco was easy. Yet as I think 
of the many efforts I made to quit and the many motives I had for 
leading me finally to the ultimate decision, I am convinced that lay- 


ing tobacco aside was one of the most difficult things I have ever 
actually accomplished. 


In leading up to the decision to stop smoking, it is best to go back 
some sixteen or seventeen years to the days before I started smoking. 
During the time I was in high school, I was under the leadership of 
coaches and other teachers who believed and taught that smoking was 
harmful to all people and particularly to growing boys and girls. 
Those teachers served as living examples of this belief by refraining 
from the use of tobacco. I was a member of the Hi-Y and Leaders 
Corps of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the leadership 
there taught and lived the same idea in regard to tobacco. My parents 
were against the use of tobacco. Thus it was that smoking was no part 
of the pattern of my life prior to the time I entered college. 


During my freshman year in college certain conditions altered my 
thinking. Most all of my fellow students smoked. Many of these boys 
and girls were addicted to smoking at the time they entered college 
and others began soon after they got there. I frequently observed 
these students as they smoked. There was a look of deep satisfaction 
on the face of a fellow as he inhaled deeply the smoke of a cigarette. 
He seemed highly fascinated when he slowly blew the smoke out his 
mouth and nose and watched it curl lazily upward. Smoking must be 
a lot of fun, I decided, and I seemed to be missing a part of college 
life. Some of the best athletes with whom I played football smoked 
when out of the sight of the coach. This caused me to question the 
harmfulness of nicotine to the athlete. 


If these had been all the reasons I had for smoking, I don’t believe 
I ever would have started. I am convinced that the “straw that broke 
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the camel’s back” was the fact that many of the majors in health 
and physical education smoked plus the head of the department and 
one of the coaches. 

My youthful rationalization worked this way. These leaders are 
better educated and generally more important than those high-school 
teachers, Y. M. C. A. leaders, and even my parents; so if they think 
it is all right—as they obviously do—then my high-school leadership 
was all wrong. I finally succumbed to the habit during the month of 
February in my freshman year. 

Only once during the next ten and a half years did I quit smoking. 
That was during my senior year when, motivated by an egotistical 
notion that I had a chance to make the mythical collegiate all-state 
team, I stopped smoking during the football season. I resumed the 
habit, however, five months later. 

During the first three or four years that I smoked, very seldom did 
I use more than a package of cigarettes daily. As time went on, how- 
ever, I began to smoke more and more until I was consuming the 
alarming quantity mentioned earlier. 

All this time there was a desire to quit smoking. I was motivated 
first by the feeling that smoking was injuring my health. I winded 
easily, was greatly fatigued in the evening after an average day, and 
about twice a week had a severe headache. The second motive was the 
belief that in my position as a teacher of physical education, I might 
be influencing boys and girls to begin the use of tobacco who might not 
otherwise take up the habit. The third was a suspicion that smoking 
was affecting my eyesight. Numbers and objects that had been clear 
to me at a distance three years previously were now blurred at closer 
range. A fourth reason for wanting to quit was a hacking cough that 
developed during the ninth and tenth years of smoking. The belief 
was strong, though there was no conclusive evidence, that smoking 
was the cause of it. The fifth and biggest reason for wanting to quit 
was the feeling that an undesirable habit had the best of me, and I 
didn’t seem to have fortitude enough to overcome it. It appeared that 
I was admitting the habit was bigger and stronger than my will 
power. 

I admit frankly to all of these very good reasons for wanting to stop 
smoking. Yet for the life of me I could not quit; I could not even smoke 
in moderation. 

About this time we moved from Georgia to Louisiana. Thus was set 
the stage for the final and clinching reason for stopping smoking. We 
arrived in Louisiana on September 1, 1941. On September 2 when I 
purchased a package of cigarettes I learned that instead of paying 
fourteen and fifteeri cents per package I would now have to pay 
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twenty and twenty-one cents. Some figures began to roll around in 
my head and I came to the startling conclusion that the use of tobacco 
would cost me one hundred and fifty dollars a year if I continued. 
That was too much—too much money and an additional reason which 
was the one I needed to tip the scales in favor of quitting. 

That night I laid the unfinished twenty-one cent pack of cigarettes 
on the shelf, and, so far as I know, they are still there. 


Two days after I stopped smoking the cough disappeared. My vision 
improved gradually over a period of six months until it seemed as good 
as it was the day I started and has remained so since. I can officiate 
a hard football game and get only normally tired, my headaches have 
disappeared, and I can now teach “no smoking” vigorously and be an 
example of what I teach. My greatest satisfaction, however, came 
from the thought that I had finally conquered a habit. I had won a 
battle that I had felt I would always lose. 


I am now, after five years, certain that I have conquered tobacco. 
The improvement I felt after quitting is enough to convince me it is 
a habit that I shall never engage in again as long as I live. I must say 
though, that temptation to smoke is always present. I enjoyed smoking 
during those ten years and I am sure that I would enjoy a cigarette 
at this very moment. However, when tempted to smoke by the 


fragrant aroma emanating from a burning cigarette, I stop and do 
some more calculating. It would take only one cigarette to start me 
smoking again. Very soon I would be smoking as much as ever. It 
would cost me a hundred and fifty dollars a year and I have reason 
to believe I would smoke ten years. One cigarette just isn’t worth that 
much money and the damage to the body that accompanies smoking. 


















FROM A TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


J. R. 


“Half of the promising young men of my youth have failed of that 
promise because of drink.” So wrote Nathaniel Shaler, early state 
geogolist of the State of Kentucky. The estimate may have been too 
high, but there is no denying the impression made on Shaler by the 
damage drink did to the precious human resources of his state. 

Perhaps Shaler’s view was colored by his major employment—that 
of a teacher of young men. Always sensitive to human welfare, he 
could scarcely ignore the destructive results of alcoholic beverages. 

The earnest, observant teacher cannot ignore the threat to his work 
which the drinking of alcoholic beverages presents. He knows full well 
that it destroys the very values which he strives to build up. 

The teacher is concerned with the growth and development of the 
child. Arrested mental and emotional development is a sure result of 
heavy drinking. 

The teacher is concerned with helping his students to mature. Per- 
haps the least criticism one can make of drinking is that it is childish. 


The teacher hopes that his charges can learn to face and cope with 
reality, no matter how unpleasant. Drinking is a recognized escape 
from reality into a make-believe world. 

The teacher seeks self-reliance on the part of his students. The 
partial dependence of the “woozy” drinker may reach the complete 
irresponsibility of the habitual drunkard. 


The teacher seeks to develop habits that build strong bodies. No 
coach wants a heavy drinker on his track team. No insurance company 
considers an alcoholic a good risk. 

The teacher is concerned with the forming of harmonious relations 
between the growing boy or girl and society. The “good time” at a 
drinking party may end in a brawl. And the drinker becomes insensi- 


tive to family and social needs, and less and less capable of responding 
to them. 


The teacher is aware that our machine civilization is menaced by 
the very machines which created it. There is no clearer evidence of 
this than the mounting toll of deaths resulting from drunken driving. 

The teacher knows that men are beset with problems that tax their 


intelligence to the limit. Liquor widens the gap between the intellectual 
task and mental ability. 
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The teacher knows that emotions alone cannot guide to the good 
life, that emotions furnish the drive of life but that the mind should 
sit in the driver’s seat. A drinker is like an auto with the driver asleep 
at the wheel, like a saddled but riderless stallion. 

The teacher has faith that the truth can make men free. Drinking 
masks out all perception of the difference between truth and false- 
hood, between good and evil. 


The teacher knows that one robin does not make a spring—but that 
one drink may ultimately make a drunkard. 





TEACHING, LEARNING, AND LIVING HEALTH 


CHRIS A. De YOUNG 
Illinois State Normal University 


OBJECTIVE 


The major objective of the health curriculum is that of teaching, 
learning, and living health. Its main emphasis is on better living from 
the cradle to the grave. The accent in “Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Programs” should be on the first word. 


CuRRICULUM 


The health curriculum consists of the organized experiences of the 
pupil and group under the direction of the school. It is life-centered. 
Furthermore, health is not an isolated subject of logically arranged 
subject matter. It is an area of experience which cuts across all sub- 
jects and fields, particularly science, home economics, agriculture, soc- 
ial science, and physical education. It includes a basic and maintenance 
program that avoids gaps and unnecessary overlapping. 

Curriculum materials are life-stuff used in building body, mind, and 
soul structure. Clean, up-to-date textbooks and unit materials are 
needed. These should be published in three editions: (1) for the child, 
(2) for the teacher, (3) and correlating material for the parents. All 
community resources—material and human—ought to be tapped. 


ACTIVITIES 


A caution should be expressed against interpreting activities as mere 
overt physical activities. The activity desired is learning. The activity 
should include rest, paradoxically as it may seem. 

A thorough and complete health examination is an activity that is 
prerequisite for prevention and treatment. Activities ought to be ad- 
justed to fit the typical and atypical child, as revealed by the examina- 
tion and daily observation. Person-to-person guidance is essential in 
vital health programs. The carry-over value of health activities should 
be extremely high. Genuine activities in health are curricular and 
cocurricular—not extracurricular or anticurricular. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


The mental health and physical health of teachers as well as of 
pupils are often jeopardized by working conditions. Teachers also 
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need wholesome surroundings, rest, relaxation, and recreational ac- 
tivities. 

A few of the many physical facilities that affect healthful teaching, 
learning, and living are briefly enumerated here. Modern drinking 
fountains, toilet, bathing, and washing facilities are needed. Artificial 
and natural lighting can be improved markedly. Eye health is a neg- 
lected aspect of many health programs. Humidity is an important 
factor in classroom living. Many classrooms are as dry as a desert. 
The school furniture and its location affect teacher-pupil health. For 
example, high-school classrooms should have some left-handed tablet 
arm chairs. The location of the teacher’s desk may affect her health ad- 
versely. Eating and sleeping facilities should be the best for pupils and 
teachers. Many school buildings and sites are obstacles to a satisfac- 
tory health program. Too much health education is indoors. Out-of- 
doors activities are needed. Planners of post-war building programs 
should give much consideration to healthful teaching, learning, living 
conditions, for example, radiant heat for cold, damp cement floors. 


EVALUATION 


Broad evaluation, involving an appraisal of all values in terms of 
health objectives, is replacing mere pencil and paper tests. Evaluation 
is enhanced by a careful study of individual inventory records. Hence 
the need for a continuous health record. Incidentally, the traditional 
height and weight tests are of limited value. 

Finally, realistic evaluation takes place years later in the arena of 
life, long after the pupil has “graduated” from school. He may receive 
a diploma from his school or college, but he never graduates from the 
health curriculum. Hence the importance of “follow-up” in teaching, 
learning, and living health. 




















HONOR TO WHOM 


(A brief reference to Miss Mattie McLean, Secretary to the President of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College for forty years) 


GORDON WILSON 


“Secretary to the President,” that is what she was called officially 
from 1905 on, but, like many another title, it was a misnomer. Her office 
on the old campus at the foot of the hill and later on College Heights 
was the rallying place for nearly every school interest. If you wanted a 
room, you went to see Miss Mattie; if you had a room to rent, you 
telephoned her or called in person; if you needed a catalogue or a 
schedule, what more likely place to find one than in her office? Bash- 
ful young newly-weds came hand in hand and asked to see a list of 
apartments for rent, and they were always courteously received. If an 
old student had come back on a visit, you would most likely find him, 
especially just before chapel, in Miss Mattie’s office. The faculty went 
by there to pick up their mail and to exchange news about former 
students. Thousands—it used to seem like millions—of letters were 
written in that office and signed unread by President Cherry and, 
later by President Garrett. Everybody knew that a letter that Miss 
Mattie had written was perfect in every detail and needed no revising 
or checking. On the top of her desk were flowers and other botanical 
specimens that she had gathered.on a Saturday afternoon trip or that 
had been sent her by friends. On her desk, too, you would find pic- 
tures of “her” boys, young men whom she had helped through col- 
lege, though she probably would have said that she had only found 
work for a few boys who needed some money to buy books or to enroll 
at the beginning of a term. As long as she owned property in Bowling 
Green, she needed a boy to take care of her car, fire her furnace, and 
mow her lawn. There were trips to the country, when Miss Mattie 
took her friends to surprise some rare plant in its habitat. And there 
were trips to Mississippi to see Miss Emma and Miss Octavia and their 
mother. Many a successful man remembers these experiences he had 
when he was unofficially the chauffeur for Miss Mattie. Just how Miss 
McLean became such an institution is one of the mysteries of Western. 
President Cherry used to laugh about the young man who said that 
the president had a desk in Miss McLean’s office, and he always added 
that he had to consult Miss Mattie daily about some of the inner work- 
ings of the College. Certainly she knew shorthand and typewriting, 
but in remembering the years when she was “Secretary to the Presi- 
dent” I hardly think of her as other than an adviser to students, a 
close friend to every faculty member, a permanent supporter of all 
who tried to make Western a good college. 
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PARTISANS 


The American people are partisan. They believe in things. More 
often than not their zeal is not tempered by reason, for indeed when 
partisanships traffic with reason they tend to lose not only form but 
content. The yellow dog fades to a neutral. Yes, at present we are 
partisans—partisans in religion, partisans in politics, partisans even in 
the brand of shoes we wear. Our partisanships shift easily. We strain 
our invention for epithets with which to blast the opposing candidate 
in a primary; but when he is nominated, we become his partisans and 
turn the same epithets against his opponent. Very quaint! 


We are partisans in education too, though there perhaps the fever 
runs not so high. We are disciplinarians or freedomists; partisans of 
John Milton or of John Dewey; partisans of the Winnetka Plan, of 
the Rollins Plan, of the Stevens College Plan, or of the New College 
Plan. We are partisans of the classical curriculum or of the vocational 
curriculum or of the socialized curriculum; partisans of the unit plan 
or of the activity plan; partisans of the platoon or of the project; par- 
tisans of Judd and Bagley or of Kilpatrick and Counts. Partisanships 
cut across all of our educational ways, sometimes leaving the trail of 
the well-known red herring but mostly the indubitable marks of 
sincere and earnest belief. Naturally these multiplied and diffuse 
partisanships are confusing to the representative sent by the govern- 
ment of Mars to observe critically our educational program. Fortu- 
nately, man’s thinking is not as easily pigeonholed as his voting. More 
and more his reach is exceeding his grasp. But at present and in a 
practical world it is likely wiser for man to anchor his commitments 
to realities even though certain conflicts inevitably ensue. Partisan- 
ships doubtless carry beneficent possibilities if they can but broaden 
as man achieves clearer vision. 


At any rate, they represent action rather than inertia; and, if the 
gentleman from Mars could remain a bit longer, he would doubtless 
be able to observe the slow but certain convergence of these partisan- 
ships and that often ideals are not nearly as dissimilar as the labels 
they bear. 

















garet Johnson, J. H. Lancaster, 
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Arts 


CHAPMAN, A. C. Opportunities to 
sane Inventors Guild, c1945. 629p. 


A series of non-technical articles giving 
ideas and helps for making money. The 
subjects are varied and the information 
good but not detailed. It is helpful as an 
interest-guide or idea-getter. 


Dr Bernarpo, D. JosepH and others. 
The Home Mechanic’s Handbook. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., c1945. 804p. $5.95. 


A clear and concise encyclopedia of home 
mechanics which even the amateur could 
follow. Well illustrated and completely de- 
tailed. A most useful for everyone 
with an inclination to make, paint or repair 
in wood, stone or metal. 


Foremost Books. Boy’s Fun Book of 


Things to Make and Do. Popular 
Science Publishing Co., c1945. 192p. 


A collection of several hundred entertain- 
ing scientific and construction type pro- 
jects from the very simple to the complex. 
Well illustrated and clearly explained. A 
good book for boys’ clubs or teachers of 
boys through high school age. 


Hiter, Hitatre. The Painter’s Pocket 
Book. Research Publishing Co., c1945. 
2686p. $2.50. 

Published originally in London, the 
American edition presents a concise cover- 
age of methods and materials used by the 


painter. A valuable handbook for — 5 “Artist 
and student. 


La VIOLETTE, JOSEPH R. Modern Let- 
tering Simplified. House of Little 
Books, c1945. 48p. $1.00. 

Illustrated instruction for the beginner in 
the fundamentals of brush, pen, and pastel 
lettering as used in making ‘posters, window- 
cards, and for reproduction. 


MEYER, FRANZ SALES. A Handbook of 
Ornament. Wilcox and Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. 548p. $2.50. 

A profusely illustrated book on the his- 
tory and application of ornament. Divided 
into three parts treating the construction 
and development of the elements of orna- 
mentation. More attention is given to his- 
tory and development than to application. 
The subject matter is good but the print 
is too fine for comfortable reading. 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN. Flores- 
tan, the Life and Work of Robert 
Schumann. Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 

74p. $3.75. 

The more valuable part of this book is 
the latter half which treats of Schumann’s 
compositions, and also contains much valu- 
able reference material. The first half, which 
is biographical, is often annoying in its 
emphases, but is not as sensational as the 
publisher’s blurb would lead one to ex- 
pect. On the whole, an interesting, well- 
written book, scholarly enoveh to be valu- 
able to the musician, yet popular enough 
to appeal to the general reader who mere- 
ly “enjoys good music.” 


THORNDIKE, CHUCK. The Art and the 
Use of the Poster. House of Little 
Books, c1945. 48p. $1.00. 

A booklet of simple instruction on all 


phases of modern poster design. Especially 
helpful to the amateur. 


Utanov, Barry. Duke _ Ellington. 
Creative Age Press, c1946. 322p. $3.00. 
An unusually well-written, but practically 
idolatrous biography of the famous —— 


dance band leader and composer, and 
band. 


Children’s Literature 


BELPRE, Pura. The Tiger and the 
Rabbit and Other Tales: illustrated by 
Kay Peterson Parker. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 1946. 119p. $1.75. 

A colorful collection of fifteen Puerto 
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Rican folktales of various types for chil- 
Gren of the Gomentery, grades. Good for 
story-telling. Grades 3-5. 


Forp, Epwarp. Larry Scott of the 
“Sun.” Macrae-Smith Co., c1945. 251p. 
$2.00. 

Beginning as a copy boy, a high school 
boy becomes a reporter, unfolds details of 
gathering, editing, and printing news, from 
small town daily to international press. 
Larry’s big ory comes with the 
war, when ecomes a war correspon- 
dent. Good for boys comeleens journal- 
ism as a vocation. Grades 7-9. 


Harris, Laura. Heydays and Holi- 
days; illustrated by Grace Paull. Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., c1945. unp. 
$1.00. 

Red-letter days are explained in a 
and entertaining way and each is in 


preted in colorful illustrations. Written in 
children’s language. Grades 3-6. 


JORDAN, MILDRED. “I Won’t,” said 
the King; or The Purple Flannel Un- 
derwear; illustrated by Roger Duvoi- 
$200. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 104p. 


A fairy tale of s king with his detested 
annel underwear, his companions, 
the pig and the car that talked, and the 
uncountable printuplets. Pleasingly ridicu- 
lous. Grades 1-3. 


Martin, Fran. No School Friday. 
pl and Brothers, c1945. 1350. 


A brisk story of adventure that could 
happen, with a little imagination, to any 
boy of ten. The scene is the Virginia Coast 
and the background is the war. It has a 
pleasing touch of humor. 


Mo.ioy, ANNE. A Bird in Hand. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 181p. $2.00. 

In this story of Addison Look’s twelfth 
summer the author has captured a bit of 
Maine itself. His adventures range a7 
catching and raising a bab fish-hawk, 
blue-berry picking and he -fishing. ‘this 
well-written hook with its delightful glimp- 
ses into the life of a coastal f com- 
munity will have a wide appeal for boys. 


SEVERN, Davip. Cabin For Crusoe; 
illustrated by Ursula Koering. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1946. 242p. $2.00. 


Four children are determined to help 
Bill Robinson, age Crusoe, find a 


English countryside. Appealing 
junior high boys and girls. Grates’ 5-8. 


THOMPSON, Mary Wo tre. Crossroads 
For Penelope. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1945. 264p. $2.00. 

Penelope Austin lives with per Uncle and 
helps him in his Animal ital. High 
school students who love a. = will de- 
light in her experiences, especially those 
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which center about locating and recrui 
Dogs for Defense. A good story for 
who love dogs. 


Literature 


FLANAGAN, JOHN T., ed. America is 
West. University of Minnesota Press, 
c1945. 677p. $3.75. 


An excellent anthology of Middle West- 
ern life and literature. The contents are 
arranged under such headings as Folklore 
and Legend, The Frontier, The Small Town, 
and The City. The editor, a member of the 
English staff at the University of Minne- 
sota, comes from this “heartland of Ameri- 
ca” and his selections erat it with 
sincerity and sympathy. A valuable addi- 
tion to any unter, personal or public. 


Harris, JOEL CHANDLER. Qua: A Ro- 
mance of the Revolution. Emory Uni- 
versity, 1946. 79p. 


The first seven chapters an incom- 
plete novel, started by Joel Chandies Har- 
ris. The writing is mark more formal 
than in the stories for which the author 
is so well ane. There is a power and 
charm in is beginning that makes one 
wish it F. ., have been completed. 


LAMPBELL, MILLARD. The ioe ba 4 
Home. Julian Messner, 
174p. $2.50 

A collection of fourteen scripts of radio 
plays on the returning soldier first pro- 
duced in an official Army Air Forces pro- 
gram over CBS. Vivid, poignant writing 
by an artist in radio technique, they pass 
the test of good literature by reading well. 
As a sergeant in the AAF, the author was 
sent to convalescent hospitals and redis- 
tribution centers so that he might know 
at first hand the soldier returned from 
the battlefields and interpret in these plays 
the wounded and sick, the mentally an- 
guished, and the quite normal and their 
roblems in returning to civilian life. Sgt. 
Pampbell has done this magnificently. A 
book that only the selfish and unresponsive 
will want to miss reading. 


Mitter, HENRY PRENTICE, ed. The 
Old Plantation: A Poem by Joseph 
Addison Turner. Emory University, 
1945. 530. (Emory Univ. Publications, 
Series IT). 

Part - the series of reprints of rare 
manuscripts and printed materials the 
Emory University Library. The pom. the 
preface of which is dated 1859, the au- 
thor’s “idealized picture of farm life in 
Putnam County, orgia.”” Emory to 
congratulated on _ its preservation of 
Southern Americana. 


Mine, Cates. I Dream of the Dau 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. 
122p. $2.00. 

Letters from a soldier to his ne 
written from Africa between ~ 1H, 
and his —_ in May, 1943. Smoothly oad 
at times beau’ yy A written, they Be 


a mind sensitive 
to the joy and tout > 
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Morcan, ArTHuR E. Edward Bel- 
lamy. Columbia University Press, 
c1944. 468p. $5. — 

of this Beara 


e significance 
its revelation of the man ard y. 
and the doctrine which Lyte evolved. It not 
the devel ent of his 
e, but it con- 
absolute belief in the 
ty and possibility of his utopia. 


Orcutt, WILLIAM Dana. From My 


Library Walls. Longmans, Green ont 
Co., 1945. rig a $3.00. 


graphy, a aan and 
shares 






plausibili 


PALMER, WINTHROP. Amanda. Ber- 
$2.50. Ackerman, Inc., c1946. 224p. 


World War. The has caught the 
forced gayety. brittleness, and ation 
e 's e le a woman 


to attain social security. 


Poetry House. Poems For Radio. 
Poetry House, c1945. 735p. $9.00. 


An antholo prepared “so that broad- 
casters eve: ere will find sufficient suit- 
able mate Rs LA programs.” The 
poems are > ee, and 
Pror r Sot at ones ge eene eae 

copyright culties. 





ot FRANKLIN P., and others. 
The Modern Omnibus. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1946. 1071p. $3.00. 


Seven pages of comment on exposition 
plus 393 pages of essays; 2 es of com- 
ment on Phe short stony’ plus pages of 


pag 
pages of Ky ght 2 pages 
equals a 


poetry 
volume Po inte interest Mand Py > fp ae 
} a common defect—too much an 

e. 


SPENCER, FRANCEs H., 
can Family Album. 
Brothers, c1946. 322p. 

A collection of short 4 well- 
known authors, dealing wi rela- 
ye 
questions and td ons Svhich follow “ 
each it coul used in high-school 
Eng when studying that field. 


ed. An Ameri- 
Harper and 


Education and Psychology 


ANDERSON, Harotp H. and Brewer, 
HELEN M. Studies of Teachers’ Class- 
room Personalities, I. Stanford Uni- 
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versity Press, 1945. 157p. $2.00. 
E a Psychology Monographs, 
o. 6). 


An interesting and fruitful approach to 
the peletionsns of seastae 2 to 
child 
tendency toward tener dominance 4 
teacher initiated contacts and real See. 
ion ween the teacher follows child initiated 
con ; 


BOLLINGER, ELRoy W. and WEAVER, 
Grtsert S. Occupational Instruction. 
136p. $2.25. 


A book to show tradesmen how to build 
a course of study for teaching their trade: 
how to discover what to teach and organ- 
izing this material eoconting to the accepted 
principles of learning. H to anyone 
building a course of study for occupational 
subjects. 


Fern, Georce H. What Is Vocational 
Education. American Technical So- 
ciety, c1944. 159p. 


A concise discussion of the philosophy, 
purpose, operating plans and accom) 
ments of vocational caueation in the iffer- 
ent branches. Also presents the adult educa- 
tion and veteran education problems with 
their relation to vocational education. 


New York State Counselors Asso- 
ciation. Practical Handbook for Coun- 
selors. Science Research Associates, 
c1945. 160p. $1.50. 


A complete aid for the guidance counselor 
including records, tests, case studies, 
cupational guidance, etc. The counselors 
personal qualifications are discussed 
ample references given. Designed for high 
school guidance, could be adapted to college 
or industrial schools. 


Perry, Raymonp W. Blackboard 
Illustration. Manual Arts Press, c1945. 
48p. 

A very short and ve good demonstra- 
tion of the uses of blac eiord illustration; 
and the ——_ basic steps in making 
drawings to illustrate teaching points. Any 
teacher no matter how lacking in artistic 
interest, will find this book a help. 


Stack, Hersert J. and others. Ca- 
reers in Safety. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1945. 152p. $1.50. 

A book beginning with a description of 
accident causes and closing with a list of 
safety jobs. In between, ‘con 4 ee 
ties are discussed at len nee es to 
tional and ng B qualifications. Valuable 
to vocational dance counselors and 
teachers of ie 


Srruck, F. THEoporE. Vocational 
Education for a Changing World. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1945. 550p. $3.50. 

A theoretical discussion of the nature, 

urpose and scope of vocational educa- 
tional in general and of the fundamentals 
e specific vocational fields for 

Saat and junior high levels ide it- 
able for supervisors and administrators or 
laymen interested in vocational education. 
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WIGHTWICK, M. IRENE. Vocational 
Interest Patterns. Teachers College, 
yam University, cl1945. 231p. 
$2.60. 


A description of a problem in vocational 
interest development of 115 college wom€n 
over a period of 8 years, based on inter- 
views and tests at various intervals through 
college and after, together with an inter- 
pretation of the findings in the “light of 
vocational guidance. 


Health and Physical Education 


Barmuir, RALPH N. and KIMMEL, 
Donap L. Structure and Function of 
the Human Body. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1945. 328p. $3.00. 

A brief book which seeks to eB an 
_— rated view of the human 

ole. The work is organized under Sour 
ae: (1) survey of protoplasm and cells, 
physical organization of e body, organ 
systems; (2) skeletal, muscular and circula- 
tory systems; (3) digestive and respiratory 
systems; (4) urogenital, endocrine and 


nervous systems. very useful book for 
students. 


CLEMENSEN, JESSIE WILLIAMS and 
LaPorte, WILLIAM R. Your Health and 
Safety. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1946. 592p. $2.12. 

The approach to this book presents safe 
living as a basis of efficient, capable living. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
appreciation of health knowledge in an 
attempt to improve daily living. The book 
is written for first and second year high 


school students. It could be used as a 
science text book. 


_ LaMKIN, Nina B. Health Education 
in Rural Schools and Communities. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 209p. 
$2.50. 

A condensed treatment of many aspects of 
health service and health education. The 
book is intended for use by teachers who 
have had little preparation for working 
to improve the health of their children. 


Ricwarpson, J. T. The Origin and 
Development of Group Hospitaliza- 
tion in the United States, 1890-1940. 
University of Missouri, 1945. 10l1p. 
$1.25. (University of Missouri 
Studies). 

The book is timely in that many people 
should be interes in the various “pre- 
payment health programs.” It explains quite 
well the progress and general acceptance of 


group hospitalization by the public and the 
medical profession. 


Reference 


De Levie, Dacosert. Business 
Phrases in Six Languages. Pitman 
pea Corporation, c1946. 135p. 
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This book contains 400 phrases used in 
business corranpencaney. the same phrases 
being given languages: lish, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, German, and Rus- 
sian. It may be used to advantage by any- 
one with a basic knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and should be of special value to 
anyone engaged in business correspondence 
with businesses in any of the countries. 


Foster, R. F. Foster’s Complete 
Hoyle. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
697p. $2.00. 


A revision of a standard book of games. 
Most of the space is given to card games; 
551 pages. The remaining 146 pages include 
rules and some discussion for such games 
as chess, checkers, billiards, pool, bowling, 
and some dice games. This is a standard 
reference for these games and therefore of 
use for any comprehensive recreational 
program. 


Goop, Carter V. A Guide te Col- 
leges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Ameri- 
ny Council on Education, 1945. 681p. 

5.00. 


This volume is not intended to take the 
place of American Universities and Col- 
leges. Its purpose is to give the latest in- 
formation concerning tuition, fees, hous- 
ing accommodations, credit, etc. The book 
is divided into three parts. Part One deals 
with junior colleges, colleges of arts and 
science, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools, including such basic general col- 
leges, junior divisions, and colleges of 
science. Part Two is devoted to professional 
schools r spresenting twenty-four fields of 
specializatio Three deals with ex- 
tension work. The work has been designed 
primarily for the educational officers who 
are guiding the veterans of World War 
II who wish to attend college under the 
GI Bill of Rights. It will be helpful to all 


who are interested in the latest college 
data. 


Granger’s Index to Poetry and 

Recitations, Supplement 1938-1944. 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 
415p. 


A companion volume to the second re- 
vised edition of Granger’s published in 
1940. It is as satisfactory and useful in lo- 
cating particular references in collections. 
The new feature, an index to poems writ- 
ten about notable persons is short but 
interesting. 


McLovcutiin, E. V., ed. The Book 
of Knowledge, Annual 1945. Grolier 
Society, c1945. 414p. $7.50. 


The Book of Knowledge, Annual for 
1945, is well illustrated with unusual and 
timely photographs. The arrangement of 
material is alphabetical with a lengthy 
index, and a table of contents calls your 
attention to the most important articles. 
Among these are listed a war calendar of 
the Second World War, radio as a career, 
and prizes and awards of 1 


Winston Dictionary Starr. New 
Winston. Dictionary for Children. 
John C. Winston Co., 1946. 630p. $2.00. 
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A selection of 32,550 terms from _ the 
Winston Dictionary for Schools. The basis 
for selection is not given. Suitable for use 
in the fifth and higher grades. The make- 
up of the book is excellent. 


Religion 
EAKIN, FRANK, and EaAKIN, MILDRED 
Moopy. Let’s Think About Our Re- 
— Macmillan Co., 1944. 25lp. 
$2.00. 


With an abundance of apt, practical 
illustrations, drawn from observation and 
personal experience, this volume attempts. 
and it would appear effectively, “to stimu- 
late and in some measure guide thinking 
about our religion as a functioning force 
in present-day American life.” 


Guueck, Netson. The River Jor- 
$50. Westminister Press, cl1946. 268p. 


An invaluable guide for any one who 
wishes to understand the Bible in its 

grape and historic setting. Richly 

with personal incidents and Lotures. 

fe is that rarest of boo a popular book 

by a great scholar. 


HALL, FREDERICK. Your Faith and 
Your Neighbor’s. W. A. Wilde Co., 
c1945. 142p. $1.00. 


A unique volume with oe pages 
of pertinent questions about e various 
faith and religions of the world with sixty- 
six pages of enlightening answers, con- 
taining a wealth of valuable information 
palatably capsuled. 


JOHNSON, LucILE PeETTicRew. Bible 
Characters in Cross-Word Puzzles. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1945. unp. $1.00. 


To those interested in crossword puz- 
zles this study of fifty-two characters 
the Bible, by this popular “across and 
es method of reasoning and essing, 

be of value though perhaps the solu- 
tone included will lessen Oaudy effort and 
thereby minimize abiding, impinging 
knowledge gained. 


LucKHARDT, MiuprRep C. Guide to 
Old Testament Study. Association 
Press, c1945. 174p. $1.50. 

Teacher’s guide for the text, Light yond 
Our Path, including Bible verses to 
read by teachers and also by students; B. 
gested hymns; ideas to follow; questions: 
activities. Valuable as a guide though pro- 
cedures more or less conventional 
tendency to be wooden rather _— vi- 
brant and religiously stimulati: 


LUCKHARDT, MILDRED CorRELL. Light 
On Our Path. Association Press, 
c1945. 289p. $2.50. 


Seventy-one story lessons from Old 
Testament for age groups ten to fifteen for 
a forty-week Sunday School course of 
study or religious and character building 
poe. Modern in point of view. Writer's 

gination often overshadows the spirit, 
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simplicity, and meaning of the original 
Bible stories. 


PALMER, BERNARD. Dangerous Mis- 
sion. Zondervan Publishing House, 
c1945. 58p. 60c. 


A war story — Se ay implications. 
The members of th ul Nell won Sil- 
ver Stars and the ‘General was convinced 
+. o value of religion. Junior high 
school. 


MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. “Our Fath- 
er.” William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1946. 93p. $1.00. 


From a_ devctional standpoint, nine as- 
pects of The Lord’s Prayer, with clarity 
and insight, are ae pene in these ninety- 
three pages in the rewarding style of an 
— scholar, theologian, and exposi- 
or. 


SARGENT, JOHN Henry. 66 More 
Modern Parables For Young Folks. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1945. 132p. $1.50. 


These sixty-six life observations, desig- 
nated as parables, with the end in view 
of teaching such values as Appreciation, 
Cooperation, Friendliness, Patience, and 
the like, take on a religious connotation 
through a Bible verse, prayer, and scrip- 
ture selection included with each, though 
some of the parables and selections ap- 
pear strained. Purpose admirable. Results 
dependent upon age group and degree of 
sophistication. 


Wetts, Amos R. A Treasure of 
ae W. A. Wilde Co., c1945. 392p. 
2.00. 


One hundred fyenty choice, 
tative hymns, with biographical sketches 
including circumstances of writin to- 
gether with careful editing by a scholar, 
give to this volume an enhanced value and 
to the reader and singer a more illuminat- 
ing insight, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of these gems of hymnology. 


represen- 


Science and Mathematics 


Bocert, L. Jean. Nutrition and 
Physical Fitness. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1943. 500p. $3.00. 


This book includes recent scientific dis- 
coveries and gives tables of vitamins and 
mineral contents of the most common foods 
both in gram weight and average servings. 
The Fourth Edition also suggests a daily 
diet to meet the nutritional requirements. 
A concise discussion of nutritional se 
lems due to scarcity and rationing. 
its title this book will meet the needs of 
those who are primarily interested in the 
role of nutrition in physical fitness. 


BooueRr, 
HEWSTON, 


LELA; HORTZLER, Eva; 
ELIZABETH M. Vitamin 


Values of Foods. Chemical Publishing 
Co., 1942. 244p. $2.75. 

This book is a compilation of all the 
available data on the vitamin content of 
The tabulated vitamin values in- 
those values that were de- 
terms of absolute weights of 


foods. 
clude ta A 
termined in 
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the vitamins or directly in terms of In- 
ternational Units. This book shows the 
effect of cooking, processing, storage, and 
maturity on the vitamin content a 
Only the — values for bd 
in, ascorbic acid, Vitamin D, and 
riboflavin “ore included in this book. The 
tables include the name of the item, de- 
scription of Taree. vitamins, and refer- 
ences. This book a helpful reference 
since it gives in fe detail the literature cited 
for each food given in the compilation. 


Bourne, GEOFFREY. Nutrition and 
sO” Macmillan Co., 1943. 148p 


This book was first published in Eng- 
land in 1940 and has since been revised and 
enlarged to meet the needs and demands 
of the United States. a though iL aie 
of the book, Nutrition and the 
cause one to put it aside. it pal ab a | 
nutritional information which is valuable 
to the housewife in the crisis of food short- 
age and high prices. 


Dunwap, Orrin E., Jr. Radar. Har- 
per and Brothers, c1946. 208p. $2.50. 

A brief, but interesting account of the 
discovery and development of radar. This 
book makes a contribution to popular 
scientific literature. A special feature is a 
Radar Glossary at the end of the book. 


GrRIMEs, Davip. Meet the Electron. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, c1944. 
120p. $2.00. 


The story of the electron told in an 
understandable manner for the beginner. 
Interestingly written, it serves the need for 
a concise and elementary presentation of 
| — ge of electricity. It is well illus- 

ated. 


Kuns, Ray F. and PLumrince, Tom 
C. Automobile Engines. American 
Technical Society, 1946. 732p. 


A how-to-do it book on the re 
tenance, and care of automob " 
Entirely modern and clearly written, the 
text covers such subjects as carburetion, 
cooling systems, fuel systems, e e as- 
sembly, and the like. A very helpful book 
for either beginners or those experi- 
ence. 


ir, main- 


Kuns, Ray F. and PLumrimce, Tom 
C. Automobile Ignition and Electrical 
Equipment. American Technical So- 
ciety, 1946. 515p. 


An entirely modern and sy -written 
text covering the elementary fun tals 
of the electrical equipment of automobile 
engines. A very helpful book for either 
beginners or those with experience. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER. 
Keys to Nature’s Secrets. Robert Mc- 
Bride and Co., c1946. 64p. $1.50. 


A child's book of experiments with 
air, sound, water, and heat, based on ns 
use of simple household articles. Doing 
these should be exhilerating fun. For all 
young boys and girls who are really alive. 
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Pace, MELVIN E. Young Minds With 
Old Bodies. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1944. 184p. $2.50. 

In this book the causes and means of 
correcting degenerative diseases are dis- 
cussed. ie makes a comparison of 
the effects ‘of good body chemistry and the 
effects of poor chemistry. It seems to 
me that conclusions are drawn = > 
sufficient data. More research 


must 
done by other investigators to substantiate 
Dr. Page’s theory. 


PERKINS, NELLIE L.; BEYER, WIL; 
Bane, Lita. A Survey of Some Fa- 
tigue Problems of Rural Homemak- 
ers. University of Illinois, ricul- 
tural Experiment Station, cl945. 79p. 


This survey is based largely on a de- 
tailed questionnaires and 
from visi of the work and 


re were and psychologi 
— py The problems found 
er set-ups are 


pa Hg f .. 
ey A BA iF ‘conditions 
challenge to present-day. homemakers and 
homemaking specialists. 

Porrer, Mary A., and HIvpecarve, 
R. Beck. Mathematics Everyday. Ginn 
and Co., c1945. 428p. $1.28. 


Playing on the child's natural inte ‘terest in 


numbers, this into consideration 
the wide y mn, of the 


w71 childre 
upper elementary level, in buildin, 


a foun- 
dation in general mathematics. careful 
as in developing me providing 

d ‘is accom- 


making plication 
So we with the Bo view of an ease 
n the mastery of Saenetine. Black and 
white prints and illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of this text. 


Pracst, AvuGusTa, comp. Biblio- 
graphy on Foods and Related Topics. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1945. 
60p. 
This on foods includ- 


a bimogres! 
ing BEA, children and teachers. 
The grade level ‘r ven for each entrv. The 
list includes low-p: ~ \ oceen textbooks, 
and supplementary boo! 


Riper, JouHn F. Inside the Vacuum 
Tube. John F. Rider Publisher, c1945. 
407p. $4.50. 

A clear and eet practical elementary 
presentation of the vacuum tube. An im 

rtant book for the high-school library. 

ell illustrated and interestingly written. 


SHERMAN, Henry C. The Science of 
Nutrition. Columbia University Press, 
1943. 253p. $2.75. 

How ~ sa we conserve food to help oth- 
er countri and yet have food enough 
to pee me ey individual, family, and > 
tional well-being? erica 


known 
the best fed nation. This book will 1 help 

















one to understand both the scientific and 
social implications of lem. 


the food 
ye rere gad sairores its -- 
matter w Fig e book 
divided into two parts: 


py ye 

0! Ow: e, 4 sto 
a experiments, and results; the sec- 
part erent means of nu- 
tritional Snmrovesneut and how nutritional 
knowledge can be made more effective by 
of educational ograms, govern- 


interpreted the findings for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Work Projects Administration. 
Grapes. Rayon, Nylon and Glass Fib- 
ers. Plastics. A. Whitman and Co., 
“ 46p. Sp. oo 50c ea. 


a 
yo Ake paaneaten presented in an pha 
ing sty 


Social Science 


Awtnsky, Saut D. Reveille For 
Radicals. University of Chicago Press, 
— 228p. $2.50. 


highly stimulating account of the 
work of a labor organizer who organized 
industrial workers the Chicago area, 
and thereby earned ~~ sobri “radi- 
cal.” ae author calls adical™ lic leaders 
to a it the inbe! of of “radi é help or- 
e exploited masses; for, he 
tains ‘ee * a way of life has 
been intellectually emo- 
tionally rejected”; that the democratic way 
of life is predicted - faith in the masses 
of mankind, but few of the leaders of 
aay really possess faith in the peo- 


BENEDICT, Rutu. Patterns of Cul- 
ture. Penguin Books, Inc., c1946. 272p. 
25c. (Pelican Books). 


A study of the customs of three 
tive 
Sook 


rimi- 
ge for explanations of it own 
civilized behavior. A ee 

for a tie marked by 
—, prejudices written by one of ‘the 
most important anthropologists of our day. 


BERGLER, EpmMuND. Unha Mar- 
riage and Divorce. International Uni- 
versities Press, c1946. 167p. $2.50. 


The author assumes that unhappy mar- 
riage is based primarily upon neurotic be- 
The solution of psychoneurosis, 
according to the author, is psychoana m4 
and the couple hoping to salvage 
marri can do so 0 with the aid ar 
the choanalyst. The author is orthodox 
in his views of psychoanalysis but tends to 

many of the social conditions which 
t tonulty life today. 
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CARPENTER, FRANCES. Canada and 
Her Northern Neighbor. American 
Book Co., c1946. 438p. 

A geographical-historical reader for the 
grades; a valuable supplement to the usual 
geography text, on a coun for which 
Felatively. little easy reading available. 


CLaRK, WILLIAM H. Farms and 
Farmers. L. C. Page and Co., c1945. 
345p. $3.75. (American Cavalcade 
Series). 


This book, the third in the American 
Cavalcade Series, resents a most inter- 
esting and pm a ye ye account of 
agriculture ag Ai. — of the earliest 
colonists who beaved unknown new 
world for “‘a bit of land to call our own. 
The causes for many current agricultura 
problems—soil erosion, barren lands, 
gle crop production, and forest depletion— 
may be traced to faulty methods of farm- 
ing practiced by these colonists. It is ‘a~ 
through education that such evils can 
overcome, and the author gives the a> 

girected nus 





dence that “trained 
in ence [can] create a 
superlative quality.” 


Co.tiins, FREDERICK L. Uncle Sam’s 
Billion-Dollar Baby. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, c1945. 174p. $2.50. 

a agihes presents the story of the 
TVA in the form of a dialogue. It is the 
old Socratic methed of questions and an- 
swers. Through this method Mr. Collins is 
able to bring out more definitely and 

ointedly ey of the more objectionable 
Kotures of e TVA that the read- 
er = tg thee subject receives the usual 
general essay discussion. 


CopLanpD, Douctas Berry. The Road 
to High Employment. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 137p. $1.75. 


Mr. Copland is a _ firm believer in a 
planned range 4 Government controls 
and nee ¥ ay = swings from 

rospe © depression n eve 

vrees public debt is not to be ‘feared 

He writes with a conviction and pth 
in his belief. Private industry, trade, and 
finanee somehow are still to function. 


Corwin, Epwarp S. The Constitu- 
tion and What It Means Today. 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 
263p. $2.50. 

An up-to-date revision of a reliable hand- 
book on the American Constitution. Each 
article, amendment, section, and > 
graph of the Constitution is annotat 
plained, and further elaborated upon ‘with 
citations from Supreme Court decisions. A 
volume which should be at the desk of 
every teacher of American government and 
political science. 


Crow, Cart. China Takes Her 
Place. peapet and Brothers, c1944. 


282p. $2.75 

Forty years of Chinese history are bril- 
liantly lighted up in an absorbing account 
of the oldest nation on the earth. Carl 
Crow lived in China for twenty years and 
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is well equipped to write this 
owe story of the problems of 


Current Events Editors of Ameri- 
can Education Press. United Nations 
Organization. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1946. 32p. 

A booklet Fving concise information 
about the UNO in simple language. Defi- 
nite questions to test understanding are 
included. Every elementary and we = 


school should have this or a_ sim 
bulletin 


DANIEL, Howarp, and BELL, MINNIE. 
Australia the New Customer. Ronald 
Press Co., c1946. 369p. $4.50. 

Based on hundreds of questions business 
men have asked about Australia, this book 
is designed as a handy reference for the 
American exporter. Surprisingly rich in 
data not otherwise available. 


Dickey, Dattas C. Sergeant S. 
Prentiss, Whig Orator of the Old 
South. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1945. 422p. $4.00. 

A sehclerly account of the life of a 
New Englander who became a Southern 


leader. A valuable contribution to histori- 
cal literature of the Ante-Bellum South. 


DICKINSON, JONATHAN. God’s Pro- 
tecting Providence. Yale University 
Press, c1945. 252p. $3.00. 

“Being the Narrative of a Journey from 
Port — in Jamaica to Philadelphia Be- 
tween August 23, 1696, and April, 1697.” 
These words of the title page describe the 
first 100 pages. Pages 100-242 consists of 
Appendices. 


Finer, HERMAN. The United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. World 
Peace Foundation, 1946. 121p. 50c. 
(America Looks Ahead). 

The author points out the economic and 
social interdependence of the world. Next 
he takes up the world agencies devoted to 
bringing about greater world cooperation, 
and gives a large place to the International 
Labor Organization. The provisions of the 
United Nations Charter for an Economic 
and Social Council and its functions are 
discussed and pointed out as providing an 
agency for promoting greater world unity. 


Florida Centennial Commission. 
Florida Becomes a State. Florida Cen- 
tennial Commission, 1945. 481p. $3.50. 

This volume consists of selected docu- 
ments relating to the admission of Florida 
to the Union. It is issued in commemora- 
tion of the first centennial of Florida's 
statehood. It is well documented and care- 
fully done. 


Fossroke, G. E. Common-Sense 
Business Leadership. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1946. 177p. $2.50. 

This readable-size volume, i 
the e rience of the author as LF ogy 
ala and consultant, is well tten and 
ful. of common-sense advice on personnel 
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elations. It is directed principally to 
executives, sub-executives, foremen, and 
sub-foremen, and should be of great value 
to them as well as to all those dealing 
with the human relationships of manage- 
ment and worker. It might well, too, set 
the pattern for those aspiring to be leaders, 
either in the office or in the shop. 


GersHoy, Leo. From Despotism to 


Revolution. Harper and _ Brothers, 
c1944. 355p. 

A careful and scholarly study of limited 

(1763-1789) in pean History. 


riod 
Well written, with fine illustrations and ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


GeRvVASI, FRANK. To Whom Pales- 
tine? D. Appleton Century Co., c1946. 
213p. $2.50. 


An experienced nowy 
strong case in favor ionism. He dis- 
cusses with simple directness the problem 
of whether Palestine shall: belong to the 
Arabs or the Jews or both, remain a British 
mandate, or become the ward of the United 
Nations Organization. The author chooses 
the latter solution and suggests ultimate 
independence as the goal of Zionism in 
Palestine. 


rman states a 


Goopricu, LELAND M., and Hamsro, 
Epwarp. Charter of the United Na- 
tions. World Peace Foundation, 1946. 
400p. $2.50. 


This is a fine discussion of development 
of the Charter of the United Nations. It 
sets forth the background as well as the 
content of the Charter. The second part is 
devoted to commentary on articles, and part 
three is a collection of important docu- 
ments from the Atlantic Charter to the 
Protocol of Deposit of Ratification of the 
caveat of the United Nations, October 24, 
1945. 


Hart, RIcHArD. Eclipse of the Rising 
Sun. Foreign Policy Association, 1946. 
96p. 25c (Headline Series). 


This volume of the Headline Series re- 
views in a concise manner the collapse of 
Japan. “the bitter tea of surrender,” the 
various problems entering the occupation 
of Japan, and the future of this defeated 
nation. Elements of government, public 
economy, as well as religious and edu- 
cational problems, are presented from the 
point of view of the author. This is a brief 
but a very well-balanced survey of present 
situations in this far Eastern area. 


Hines. Satty. Good Manners in a 
Nutshell. Nutshell Publications, c1946. 
180p. $1.50. 

A concise statement of good manners for 
most occasions. The wording is clear. This 
book should prove helpful to upper-grade 
and high-school children as well as to 
grown-ups. 


Hovpe, B. J. The Scandinavian 
Countries, 1720-1865. Chapman and 


Grimes, c1943. 823p. $10.00. (Vol. I 
and II). 


This rather extensive work by an Ameri- 
can scholar is an excellent piece of work. 





. 
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Volume I disc 


iculture, The Founding of the Middle 
Cc Culture, Religion, and Philosophy. 
Volume II treats Literature, Fine 


Democracy, Public Health, Education, Hu- 
manitarian Reforms, etc. 


Hux.ey, Aupous, Science, Liberty 
and Peace. Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
86p. $1.00. 


In this essay, Huxley contends that ap- 
lied scientists have contributed to e 
oss of liberty and peace by producing 
means for the ruling minorities to in- 
crease their power and reduce the ibili- 
ty of successful revolution. Appli scien- 
tists should pay attention to problems of 
providing individuals or grou with in- 
expensive, effective means of production 
for their own subsistence and for the 
needs of a local market. The results of 
science have been utilized primarily in the 
interests of centralized finance, industry, 
and government, and not in the interests of 
the majority of individual men and women. 
comments, as usual, are stimulating and 
well expressed and his topic concerns so- 
ciety’s central problems. 


Ives, VERNON. Turkey. Holiday 
House, c1945. 25p. $1.00. 
Twenty-five pages of interesting infor- 


mation about rkey. This strategic area 
for four thousand years has served as a 
bridge between the East and the West. 
The early ane, the Seljuk Turks and 
of the Ottomon ire is told briefly. The 
last section tells of the great reforms of 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk which have 
brought about a modern Turkey. 


KINNAIRD, CLARK, ed. It Happened 
in 1945. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
c1946. 464p. $3.50. 


A newspaper and newscamera story of 
1945 combin an excellent selection of 
news-stories and pictures from the INS 
and King Features. The merit of this book 
lies in its preservation of some great 
stories that would be lost to the public 
with the throwing away of the daily news- 
paper. The accounts of the atomic bomb, 
the fall of Germany, the death of Roose- 
velt, and other events prove that much 
newspaper writing is not ephemeral or 
out of date with the change of the date 
line. It should be emphasized that the 
book is not a compendium of facts of the 
year. 


Krout, JoHn A. New Outline-His- 
tory of the U. S. Since 1865. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1946. 246p. 75c. (Col- 
lege Outline Series). 

New Outline History of the United States 
Since 1865 by Krout is not simply an out- 
line as the title suggests but it is a con- 
cise summary of this period. It should be 
helpful as a review and used with a text- 
book to help students organize the ma- 
terial. There are many aids to study, such 
ed questions, maps, references, and 
ables. 


LENGYEL, Emit. America’s Role in 


World Affairs. Harper and Brothers, 
c1946. 318p. 


Here is another book that can be used 
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for teaching. Miss Lengyel holds the point 
of view of most educators in that the his- 
torical past should be studied to under- 
stand the world’s future. The pee should 
be grateful to the author for givi a good 
account of our present world problems in 
the light of the past and present. 


Luck, J. Murray. The War on Mal- 
nutrition and Poverty. Harper and 
Brothers, cl1946. 203p. $2.50. 


In this book the author, a biochemist 
who is disturbed about malnutrition and 
poverty, proposes consumers’ cooperation 
as a solution to these ills. The problems of 
health and nutrition are set forth and 
later it is shown how they are directly 
related to income. The book should interest 
students of the cooperative movement. 


Mayo, Exton. The Social Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization. Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1945. 150p. 
$2.50. (Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization). 

The book has some interesting material. 
The content however, scarcely justifies the 
title. The reviewer received the a 
sion that the author had to write something, 
make a report perhaps, and had little time 
or material from which to present the 
subject. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES E. Systematic 
Politics. University of Chicago Press, 
c1945. 348p. $3.75. 


This is Dr. Merriam’s Summe after a 
half century of teaching and writing on the 
theory of politics. His dip into the future 
reveals no twilight of the gods, but “free 
men—in free states—in a free world’— 
the result of man's role in creative evolu- 
tion. Big government is to grow bigger 
(“industry cannot boycott the state in- 
definitely”). Science, religion. business 
must become partners of the new govern- 
ment “in the best sense of the term.” The 
world moves toward a global jural society. 
This poetognd work will dismay the na- 
bw = free enjferprises, and supporters 
of caste. 


Metz, HaroLtp W. Labor Policy of 
the Federal Government. Brookings 


Institution, 1945. 284p. 


This is an excellent summ of the 
development and growth of the relations 
of government, employer, and snpeazes 
since the beginning of the New Deal. The 
more potent phases of labor legislation 
and its practical operation are discussed. 
The book is well written, facts are clearly 
presented. Recommended for the general 
reader interested in this field of eco- 
n cs. 


MILLER, FRANCIS TREVELYAN. History 
of World War II. John C. Winston Co., 
c1945. 966p. $5.00. 


Because this volume appeared so soon 
after the close of the war its interpreta- 
tion cannot be final. Indeed it is largely 
a factual account in which points of em- 
phasis will no doubt change. There are 
102 short chapters which attempt to cover 
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all theaters of the war. More than 200 good 
illustrations and some valuable maps. 


Mooney, Paut. Profitable Labor 
Relations. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
209p. $2.50. 

Mr. Mooney writes from practical ex- 
ag ne discussion of r relations 

timely, practical, and has much that 
can easily and readily be put into prac- 
tice. The author writes clearly and to the 
—. There is little verbosity. Any one 

terested in our current labor problems 
woe be benefited greatly by reading the 


Moore, WILBert E. Industrial Re- 
lations and the Social Order. Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. 555p. $4.00. 

The author writes clearly and in a 
simple and philosophical manner of the 
industrial relations of man. He traces the 
changes in these relationships that occur 
with the advancement of the sciences and 
techniques of industry. He explodes the 
extremist’s position held by bo sides in 
our present labor-management disagree- 
ments. A book well worth reading. 


PATRICK, REMBERT W. Florida Under 
Five Flags. University of Florida 
Press, 1945. 140p. $2.50. 

A simple well-written sto of the de- 
velopment of the State of orida. It is 
beautifully illustrated with appropriate 
scenes. Recreational and diversional phases 
of state are featured in an excellent man- 
ner. 


PEecKHAM, Betty. Women in Avia- 
tion. Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1945. 
164p. 

Women in Aviation is the factual story 
of the contribution that women have made 
to aviation in its every phase of rapid 
wartime development. These major phases 
are The Women’s Military Services in Avia- 
tion; Air Craft Production, A Woman’s In- 
dustry? Women in Civil Aviation; and 
Women as Teachers of Aviation. The book 
will be enjoyed by readers interested in 
woman’s achievements, or those who are 
air-minded. 


Pratt, FLETCHER. Empire and the 
Sea. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 446p. 
$3.50. 

An absorbing authoritative story of 
Admiral Nelson's naval campaign against 
Napoleon's fleet, based on source ma- 
terials. The relation between Nelson's nau- 
tical career and Britain’s political and eco- 
nomic condition d the Napoleonic 
wars is well brought out. The climactic 
victory at Trafalgar with the death of 
Nelson brings the book to a satisfactory 


RavupENBUSH, Davin W. Democratic 
Capitalism. John Day Co., c1946. 
338p. $2.50. 

An inte tati 
Re ee 
dence and a degree of certainty. He 
tries to anticipate what will follow the 
“changed economy” and has a remedy for 
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each difficulty that may arise. Th 
has many interesting ideas. Pesca 


ScHMIDT, Herbert G. Rural Hunter- 
don. Rutgers University Press, 1946. 
331p. $3.50. 

An economic and industrial history of 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, that is 
both readable and scholarly. As a sample 
of rural development from colonial days 
to the present, it has general interest and 
value to all who are interested in rural 
life. Emphasis is on land tenure and use, 
machinery, communication and trade, and 
agricultural practices. There is an excel- 
lent chapter on Ways of Life, but sur- 
[cee little about social life, schools, and 
churches. ~ 


SHEPARD, Warp. Food or Famine. 
Macmillan Co., 1945. 225p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive analysis of the social, 
economic, and politic aspects of soil 
erosion, the focus of attention ranging from 
protection of small watersheds to world 
conservation. For adults who are inter- 
ested in wiser land use. 


SHoup, Eart L. The Government 
of the American People. Ginn and 
Co., c1946. 1206p. $4.50. 

A voluminous textbook study of Ameri- 
can government divided into broad sub- 
ect-matter areas, such as “Foundations, 
opular Control, and Legislation,” and 
“Administration of Public Affairs.” De- 
siened for more advanced and specialized 
courses in American government. 


Smit, J. Russet. World Geogra- 
phy for Elementary Schools, Grade 4. 
John C. Winston Co., c1945. 336p. 

J. Russell Smith has outdone himself in 
writing this text on lands and Sy! of 
contrasted parts of the world. nature 
product of a skillful writer. 


Spe.tz, Georce H. The Importance 
of Rural Life. Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945. 184p. $2.00. 
(Philosophical Studies). 

Starting with the Thomistic principles 

t man is com of body as well as 
soul, and that for dignified labor the whole 
man (body and soul) must act, the au- 
thor elaborates comments about rural life 
such as he presumes St. Thomas would 


land ownership in more hands, more per- 
sons in full or part-time farming, better 
rural community organization, and in- 
ae =~ self-sufficiency of cities in regard 
° : 


Sunpporc, GEORGE. Opportunity in 
Alaska. Macmillan Co., 1945. 302p. 
$2.50. 

A wealth of information and advice is 
iven to the would-be settler in Alaska. 


with strong backs, the pioneering 
spirit, and some capital. 
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THomas, DanieEL H. Outline and 
Study Guide for Modern European 
History. American Book Co., c1945. 


23p. 
An outline to accompany Garrett, Euro- 
pean H 1500-1815. It has several very 


good Geneological Charts. 


TRAIL, FLORENCE. Foreign Family 
Life in France in 1891. Bruce Hum- 
phries, c1944. 133p. $2.00. 

A personal journal by an American girl 
of her visit to France, revealing wha 


| ~ eee century tourist did, saw, and 
elt 


TRILLING, Maset B. and NIcHOLAS, 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS. The Girl and 
Her Home. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
c1945. 408p. $1.92. 


This up-to-date homemaking book has a 

popular style of writing suited to the 
teen-age r The topics are listed under 
seven major units that deal largely with 
developing standards and ideals of home 
management, rather than teaching spe- 
cific skills of housekeeping. Examples of 
the units are “You and Your Family” and 


“Speeding U: Ry Housework.” Presented 
to girls ven ee ag om age, this book 
can serve to orton te them to a fine phil- 


osophy of homemaking. 


VALKENBURG, SAMUEL VAN. Peace 
Atlas of Europe. “ee Sloan and 
Pearce, c1946. 179p. $2.00 


The ancient and recent poundery prob- 
lems of Europe are discussed, and specu- 
lation made over the future disposition of 
the controversial areas on the basis of the 
results of the recent war. The maps are 
simply drawn and ample discussion ac- 
companies each plate. Recommended as a 
handbook for all teachers of modern Euro- 
pean history. 


Vance, Rupert B. All These Peo- 
ple. University of North Carolina 
Press, c1946. 503p. $5.00. 

A compilation and interpretation of most 
¢ the recent factual data ow ae — = 

the South ern United The 
Se of tables, gra and x... t ade- 
— and yd data as authen as may 

found. The interpretation “s clear, 
terse, and to o point. All who are stu 

or thinking i Any = the region 
welcome this Beek. h school or col- 
lege ee? = the Southesst can afford to 
be without i 


Wisk, JAMES WATERMAN. The Jew 
in American Life. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1946. 61p. 

The Jew in American Life shows the in- 


fluence of the Jew in every of 
erican civilization from “the e the 














your apprecia 
gard for the Jewich. people will be en- 
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hanced by readin 


this book of sixty 
pages of pictorial 


tory unparalleled. 


Wricnut, RIcHARD. 12 Million Black 
Voices. Viking Press, 1941. 152p. $3.00. 


This beautifully illustrated book en- 
deavors to int a clear picture of Negro 
life in the United States, to trace the hard- 
ships which Negroes have endured, and 
to describe the struggles to overcome 
the many obstacles in their path. The 
migration of the Negroes from the South 
to the Industrial North is very dramatically 
shown in words and pictures. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


AMIDON, Epna P., and Others. Good 
Food and Nutrition. John Wiley and 
Sons, c1946. 323p. $1.96. 


Good Food and Nutrition portrays real 
people—families and individuals—in homes, 
office, insuery. meeting real food prob- 
lems and working out solutions in terms 
of their own situations. Considerations of 
problems of marketing, cooking, conserva- 
tion, gardening and canning, plus illustra- 
tions of how communities solve food prob- 
lems make the book a complete as well as 
—~ and unique treatment of the 
subjec 


Barrows, HaritaAn H. and others. 
Our Big World. Silver Burdett Co., 
c1945. 186p. 


This book, for fourth-grade children, 
provides the first we in gaining an under- 
standing of the people, resources, and ways 
of life in other lands. It has a wealth of 
maps for simple beginning lessons in map 
reading. Interesting photographs and 
sketches conveniently placed combine to 
make a splendid geography for beginners. 


BEATTIE, JOHN W., WOLVERTON, 
JOSEPHINE, and others. The American 
Singer, Book 4. American Book Co., 
c1945. 205p. 

Among the excellent features of this 


song book for fourth grade children are 
the interesting black and white drawings 


on every page, as well as a number of 
colored band short stories of at 
com —_— rally b= ae — 4 _ 
wor = y h quality o: e 
p= Bh, ‘which are ma folk so from 
many lands, i. with directions for ac- 
Ss en ances; and the introduction 
only 


one new problem at a time, with 
clear and ty 
drill patterns, and tonal. 
Both rote and a. songs are included, and 
a few tunes have descants. 


4g notes, D peer ge and 
rythmic 


Betz, Witit1am. Everyday Junior 
Mathematics, Book 1-3. Ginn and Co., 


S 
are unusually good se for use 
in =. high school Ygnedes 6, 7, 8). They 


are very flexible and a to wesious 
ability levels. The material is very > 
estingly and skillfully related to the normal 


experiences and b the Is. 
The fundaments of arithmetic B — 
proper emphasis in each book. 
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BILLINGTON, Lityman E. Using 
Words, An Enriched Spelling Pro- 
gram, rev. ed. Silver Burdett Co., 
1944. 80p. 

A _ good feature of this workbook is that 
children will be helped with their writ- 


ing while they are lear: to spell. The 
phonetic program is —---. 4 good. 


BRAVERMAN, BENJAMIN. Gainin 
Skill in Arithmetic. D. C. Heath an 
Co., c1945. 134p. $1.40. 


This book is best suited as a supplemen- 
tary text for pupils in other courses in 
mathematics who need improvement in 
arithmetic. Explanations can be clearly 
understood without help from teacher. This 
book provides for individual differences by 
providing extra exercises at the end of 
the book for those who fail to pass tests 
or who need extra drills. Book contains 
no illustration therefore it looks drab. 


BusSWELL, Guy T.; BROWNELL, WIL- 
LIAM A.; and JOHN, LENORE. Jolly 
Numbers, Book 2. Ginn and Co., c1944. 
80p. 44c. 


This book makes arithmetic meaningful 
to second-grade children. The children 
working wi this book have occasion to 
count, compare, meaasure, put together 
numbers representing groups or quanti- 
ties or amounts and do the corresponding 
subtraction both of the subtractive and ad- 
ditive kinds and find fractional parts of 
small groups. 


CRAWFORD, BARTHOLOW V., and oth- 
ers. An Outline History of American 
Literature. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
c1945. 323p. $1.25. (College Outline 
Series). 

The anticipated revision of the COS 
manual on American literature. The em- 
hasis is on authors and works with 


ibliographies particularly ample. Fiiled 
with information easy to locate. 


Crow, ALICE and LEsTER D. Learn- 
ing to Live With Others. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1944. 284p. $1.48. 


A high school psychology text written in 
simple and provocative style yet possessing 
very learned concepts. The chapters deal 
with an analysis of personality and a sur- 
vey of problems met in home, schoo] and 
business. The book should prove very help- 
ful to high school and junior college stu- 
dents. 


Curts, Paut H. Basie German, rev. 
ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 128p. 
$1.50. 

A very carefully selected and arranged 
compendium of the basic structure of 
German such as is necessary to real learn- 
ing regardless of what methods are used 


Down, Mary T., and Dent, ALBERTA. 
Elements of Food and Nutrition. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945. 357p. $2.25. 


Books of nutrition are constantly being 
revised to include the new discoveries, the 
data from recent experiments. The sec- 
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ond edition has been written in accordance 
with the unit organization to give the new 
Ae gem in nutrition, consumer buy- 
ing, e health needs of individuals, and 
the various food classes, their discoveries, 
sources, and functions. One of the out- 
standing features of this book is the score 
card of factors which promote health. 


EpGERTON, Epwarp I., and CARPEN- 
TER, Perry A. Intermediate Algebra. 
Allyn and Bacon, c1945. 508p. 


Very well written textbook. Large 
amount of well-chosen problems and il- 
lustrations. Problems are chosen from a 
wide range of activities, thus stimulating 
the interest of most of the students. Expla- 
nations are simple and understandable. 
Printing is large and S arrang on 
oe page in such a way as to be easily read- 
able. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Flowing Gold. 
FS B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 256p. 
00. 


A real story teller recounts dramatically 
the story of oil. From the geologists’ explo- 
rations to the delivery to refineries by 
tanker, railroad, and pipe-line—including 
the “ Inch”—the story holds one spell- 
bound. Photographs and clever sketches 
by _ author add to the interest of the 

ook. 


Gates, ARTHUR I., and others. Tags 
and Twinkle. Good Times on Our 
Street. On Longer Trails. Macmillan 
Co., c1945. 154p. 201p. 343p. (Today’s 
Work-Play Books). 


The authors under the direction of 
Gates have produced this series of the 
New Work-Play Books, a basal series in 
reading. The stories are very well se- 
lected and ye ge to the age group 
intended. Jim and Judy are the central 
figures of Tags and Twinkle. Nature and 
Social Science play about equal parts in 
Good Times On r Street. The content 
of On Longer Trails is divided between 
the three fields of literature, social studies, 
and nature. The vocabulary for the series 
is well controlled and sufficient repetition 
is provided. 


Harris, FLorRENcE LAGANKE, and 
Huston, Haze. H. The New Home 
Economics Omnibus. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1945. 666p. 

Home Economics Omnibus is a complete 


textbook covering all phases of home eco- 
nomics as taught in the high school—(1) 


planning and furnishin, 
cation, (5) home management, 
care, (7) health, (8) family relations and 
personal regimen; and written with an in- 
formality of style which appeals to pupils 
of high-school age. 


JOHNSON, STANLEY. Citizenship. 


Ginn and Co., 1945. 497p. $1.80. 


This book gives the future citizen a pic- 
ture of American life, its institutions and 


processes, and of the functions of our de- 
mocracy and how they are carried out. 
The material is well presented, practical, 
and well on the high-school 


stimulating, 
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level. There are excellent illustrations. 
Maps, charts, and study aids. 


KENISTON, RACHEL P., and TULLy, 
—. Plane Geometry. Ginn and Co, 
c 3 


This book attempts to create an aware- 
ness of geometry and to show its relation 
to other branches of mathematics and to 
various areas of life. The content, presented 
informally, is adapted to the needs and 
abilities of pupils. Illustrative material is 
unusually attractive. The book is — 
recommended as a basic text in plane 
geometry. 


Knicut, F. B., and STUDEBAKER, J. 
W. Self-Help Arithmetic Workbooks, 
Nos. 4-8. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1945. 


The older. excellent series has been 
brought up-to-date as to material and for- 
mat. A wealth of self-help material is pro- 
vided. The Progress Chart is a strong fea- 
ture of the books. 


LASLEY, SripNeEy J., and Mupp, Myr- 
TLE F. The New Applied Mathematics. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1945. 431p. $2.20. 


This book contains units on Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry. Part of the book 
is arranged logically and part psychologi- 
cally. There is a definite provision for indi- 
vidual differences in ability and in inter- 
est although it is a book which would ap- 
peal to boys more than girls. Has very good 

aphic and pictoral illustrations. Has a 
arge number and a variety of problems. 
Relates mathematics to everyday life. Too 
technical. : 


LAWLER, THOMAS BONAVENTURE. Ele- 
mentary History of the United States. 
Ginn and Co., c1945. 313p. $1.08. 


This book briefly describes the word and 
its poem during the past six thousand 
years. I think pupils will become interested 
in history, becoming better citizens by un- 
derstanding the true meaning of good citi- 
zenship, through reading this text. 


LAWRENCE, W. B. Cost Accounting, 
3d ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 606p. 
$5.35. 


This is an excellent text in a field of in- 
creasing importance. It well organized 
and complete. Explanations are generously 
illustrated with forms, diagrams, c " 
and bits. Ample opportunity for 
laboratory work is provided by practical 
problems at the end of the book. It is well 
adapted for study on the college level; or 
even for home-study by one with a ba 
ground of general accounting. 


MACKENZIE, DonaLp H. Fundamen- 
tals of Accounting. Macmillan and 
Co., 1946. unp. $4.00. 


The cost and revenue approach is used in 
the development of accounting principles 
and procedures in this volume. This is a 
dep-rture from the usual balance sheet or 
proprietcrship equation approach. The con- 
tent is well-organized; principles are ade- 
cuately illustrated; and ample opportunity 
for practice is given by means of questions, 
problems, and four brief practice sets in 
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the back of the volume. A workbook and 
six objective tests are also available. 


MAGRUDER, FRANK ABBOTT. Ameri- 
can Government. Allyn and Bacon, 
1946. 710p. 


Magruder’s American Government for 
1946 is sure to appeal to students and 
teachers alike, since it combines the latest 
world Soveeaane with the underlying 
pesmetghes of former Magruder texts, which 
have always been extremely popular. The 
illustrations, charts, and maps aid greatly 
in giving a broader understanding of gov- 
— in this modern, rapidly-changing 
world. 


MARSHALL, CLyDE. An Introduction 
to Human Anatomy, rev. by Lazier, 
3rd ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 
418p. $2.50. 


_This edition of Marshall's Introduction 
gives more attention to muscles, to joints 
and to ligaments and less to some other 
phases. The section on endocrine glands 
has been brought up to date. One of the 
best of the brief anatomies especially suited 
to physical education classes. 


MILLER, CLypE R. The Process of 
Persuasion. Crown Publishers, c1946. 
234p. $2.00. 


Everybody with a new idea that he 
wants people to accept must first rsuade 
them of its benefit to them and second 
convince them of its workability. This book 
contains a thorough analysis of the vari- 
ous methods of persuasion with concrete 
examples showing how they have been 
successfully used by scientists, salesmen, 
lawyers, teachers, and inventors. 


MonscH, HELEN, and Harper, Mar- 
CUERITE. Feeding Babies and Their 
Families. John Wiley and Sons, 1943. 
386p. $3.50. 


The babies of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow. Therefore it is es- 
sential that parents use intelligence both 
before and after the birth of the child. 
Briefly reviews general nutrition and dis- 
cusses the problems, responsibilities, and 
duties of the newly-wed couple until the 
child is grown. The Appendix is especially 
good, containing suggestions and data for 
the use of thermometers; measurements, 
equivalents, and nutritional values of vari- 
ous food groups; classification of fruits and 
vegetables; equipment used in prepara- 
tion of milk formulas; and charts on teeth, 
sleep, and weight. 


Morton, RosBert LEE, and others. 
Making Sure of Arithmetic, grade 
seven. Silver Burdett Co., c1946. 348p. 


This seventh-grade text presents arith- 
metic in a practical way. e very much 
alive illustrations help to hold the inter- 
est of the pupils and in this way contributes 
to the problem solution situation. Remedial 
practices are found in the back of the book. 
cue eogueanten of subject matter is very 
good. 


Nyserc, JosepH A. Fundamentals of 
Algebra. American Book Co., 1944. 
360p. $1.40. 


This text has been made especially in- 
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teresting through the use of numerous il- 
lustrations and discussions of the impor- 
tance of mathematics to the various voca- 
tions. It contains an excellent introduction 
to trigonometry both for the future student 
of trigonometry and for the one who does 
not plan to study it. Provision for fiexibil- 
ity in study has been — for through 
careful organization of material. 


NyBeErG, JosEPH A. Fundamentals of 
Plane Geometry. American Book Co., 
1944. 359p. $1.48. 


This text presents a simple, well-illus- 
trated introduction so as to provide a good 
foundation in geometry. Care has been ex- 
ercised to omit all less fundamental theo- 
rems and trivial exercises. The new inter- 
ests of students in navigation, flying, etc., 
have been considered and timely topics re- 
lated to these subjects introduced. 


Opett, Witt1amM R. and Srvuart, 
Esta Rose. Principles and Techniques 
for Directing the Learning of Type- 
writing. D. C. Heath and Co., c1945. 
250p. 

The fundamental principles of directing 
skill learning both for teachers of t - 
writing and teachers of other skill subjects 
are thoroughly discussed in Principles and 
Techniques for Directing the Learning of 
Typewriting. Emphasis is placed on the 
teaching techniques for touch-typewriting, 
with excellent instructions for guiding stu- 
dents through all the stages of the learning 


Otson, Lyta M. Prevention, First 
Aid and Emergencies. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1946. 591p. $3.00. 


This book is written primarily as a text 
for Graduate nurses who are preparing to 
teach First Aid. It will serve as excellent 
reference material for any teacher of the 
subject. Students in First Aid classes will 
enjoy the practical approach that is made 
to each subject. Especially helpful is the 
mate and emphasis on prevention of ac- 


Patron, Davin H. Progressive Word 
Mastery. Charles E. Merrill Co., 1942. 
(Speller Series). 


These seven books represent a carefully 
constructed and fully tested of the 
language-arts program for Grades 2 through 
8, respectively. ey present a new plan 
that breaks away from the traditional for- 
mal style of os spelling. Significant 
features are: (a) motivated study; (b) em- 
on contextual use of words; (c) prac- 


exercises to ensure mastery; (d) use of 
sensory organs; (e) word analysis; (f) - 
cient tion; (g) 


fixa’ 
7) on —— | words; , reviews; 
provision indivi growth. 
The format is pleasing and books are sub- 
stantially constructed. 


Potx, Ratpx W. The Practice 
Printing. Manual Arts Press, cl 
300p. $275. 


A revised printing of one of the best 
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textbooks on the printing trade. It presents 
the practices of trade in an interesting 
and readable manner with many illustra- 


tions. A very useful book for studen 
the Graphic Arts. eae 


Potiarp, Ceci, V. German—The 


Easy Way. Cecil V. Pollar : 
163p. $5.00. ‘ a Has 


An excellent and unique introduction to 
the mechanics of the German sentence. ! 
should prove very useful for mature stu- 
dents, such as Ph.D. candidates, who wish to 
— a dictionary-translation ability in Ger- 


Porrer, Mary A., and HILDEGARDE, 
R. Beck. Mathematics For Everyone. 
Ginn and Co., c1945. 368p. $1.12. 

This book in addition to dealing with 
the arithmetic of measure rese 
2 —— — of whole mt — . “4 
ractions, decimal ms, and reent- 
age. “Honor Problems” are provided for 
two i yg to | Ser wie Ge 
needs of individuals. sabia eden 





Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, and oth- 
ers. Exploring Our World. Ginn and 
Co., c1946. Ginn and Co., c1946. 522p. 
$1.44. (Adventuring in Science). 

With ee bee of modern science chil- 


dren are explore our world. Units on 
the world of water, of air, 4 living 
creature, and of action are developed in 
an informal manner. Excellent photo- 

aphs, sketches, and diagrams supplement 

teresting textual material. Test questions 
and suggested experiments are provided. 


REEDER, EpWIN H. and RENNER, 
Georce T. Home Geography. Ameri- 
can Book Co., cl1944. 232p. 

Through interesting textual material and 

ooleat’ 

Gren ere led to Ena and st 
phy which is all around em. 


sense of observation will be a worth-while 

outcome gained the study of this 

geography. ° 
RIEMER, EDWIN, and _  LIEBLING, 


Louts. Tabulation, Elementary and 
Advanced. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, c1946. 75p. $1.25. 
This manual contains instructions and 
problems in the arrangemen sta 
data. The instructions and descriptions of 
peceetaeee are complete and clear and the 
boratory problems are ical. It would 
be of special value either as supplementary 
work in the regular typewriting 
for those wishing practice in tabu- 


Rose, Mary Swartz. Rose’s Foun- 
dation of Nutrition, revised by Grace 
Macleod and Clara Taylor. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1944. 594p. $3.75. 
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trition. The k is one that served 
and will continue to serve in gi eres 
foundation in —_ for those whose 


in the basic sciences. 


Sauiers, Eart A. Modern Practical 
Accounting. American Technical So- 
ciety, 1946. 365p. $4.00. 

This text deals with elementary account- 
ing procedures, using the Balance Sheet 
approach. It contains chapters on manage- 
ment, the philosophy of accounting, and the 
uses of accounting—in addition to the con- 
ventional ones. Laboratory problems and 
questions are not provided in the text. 


Smit, Etme_r R. Invitation to Read- 
ing. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 

Selections in this book will challenge the 
third-grade reader’s young mind, and make 
reading a pleasant e ence. Easy to read, 
full of action, inter and excitement, the 
material is recommended for pupils of 
retarded reading difficulty. 


SmiTtH, EMMA PETERS; MuvzZZEy, 
Davip SAVILLE; Ltoyp, MINNIE. World 
oo Ginn and Co., c1945. 820p. 


A textbook in World History covering 
the period from the Background of Civiliza- 
tion to the close of World War II. It is or- 
ganized into ten parts and 47 chapters. 


Stone, C. R. and GatcHet, DorotHy 

ScHRENK. On the Way to Reading. 

a, Publishing Co., c1945. 95p. 
c. 


A workbook for reading readiness to 
prepare for pre-primer reading. Contains 
sixty-three words selected from twenty-one 
pre-primers. Contains exercises in matching, 
selection, and association. 


Stone, Harriet. The Meaning of 
Nutrition. Little, Brown and Co., 1943. 
64p. 

This booklet gives the te ot of nu- 
trition by means of colo’ and 
charts and photographs. It is a k suit- 
able for the upper grades. 


TOWNSEND, HERBERT. Our America. 
Allyn and Bacon, c1944. 202p. 


A + + Rng of wri together with 
lively sketches make this h book un- 
~ any other. Children = f ted with 


and read and reread 


WritrHAM, W. TASKER. Americans as 
They Speak and Live; German Ver- 
sion by Robert Lohan. Frederick Un- 
gar Publishing Co., c1945. 158p. $2.00. 


A wing = A idiomatic presentation of 
every-day English and German in ag 
columns. This book should find a place in 
any conversational course. 


Wren, F. Lynwoop; RANDALL, JOSEPH 
H.; Anrra E. Practice Books 
2-8 to Accompany the Arithmetic For 
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Use Series. D. C. Heath and Co., c1944. 
112p ea. 36c ea. 


Practice books to accompany the Arith- 
metic For Use Series of texts. There is am- 
pie provision of material classified both in 
topic and difficulty to correspond with the 
texts. The tests are not timed. 


Books Received 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. Sugges- 
tions For Securing Teaching Positions. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1945. 9p. 


Heatu, D. C. and Co. The Packet. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1946. (Heath’s 
Service Bulletin for Elementary 
Teachers). 


KELLEY, Eart C. and others. Your 
School and Its Government. National 
Self Government Committee, Inc., 
1945. 27p. 


Nott, STANLEY CHARLES. Chinese Art 
of World Renown. Chinese Culture 
Study Group, c1944. 


PERRY, KENNETH FREDERICK. An Ex- 
periment With a Diversified Art Pro- 
gram. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 163p. $1.85. 


Stuart, JOHN. Wings Over America! 
The Future of Air Power. Public Af- 
fairs Committee. 3lp. 10c. (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 114). 


Woman’s FounpDATION. COMMITTEE 
OF CONSULTANTS ON HOUSING FOR THE 
Famity. Improved Family Living 
Through Improved Housing. The Wo- 
man’s Foundation, 1945. 28p. 


Federal Security Agency. U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Education of Teach- 
ers for Improving Majority-Minority 
Relationshi U. . Government 
Printing ce, 1944. 64p. 15c. 


Foy, Bernarp L., comp. An Indexed 
Bibliography of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Cumulative Supplement 
January ’43-December ’44. Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1945. 60 - xxi. 


GRANT, EpMonta Waite. American 
Minority People During World War 
. Fg ges Missionary Association, 

P 


Hansen, Atvin H. Fiscal Pol 
Full Employment. Institute on 


For 
‘ost- 
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war Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
versity, c1946. 23p. 


Mituer, Raymonp W. Keepers of the 
Corporate Conscience. Island Press, 
1946. 19p. $1.50. 


Prerson, JOHN H. G. Full Employ- 
ment in Practice. Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction, New York University, 
v1946. 26p. 


TayLor, Amos E. Foreign Trade and 
Full Employment. Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
versity, c1946. 20p. 


The Woman’s Foundation. The Road 
to Community. Reorganization. The 
Woman’s Foundation, 1945. 32p. 


The Woman’s Foundation. Women’s 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in 
Citizenship. The Woman’s Founda- 
tion, 1945. 22p. 


GARVIN, CATHARINE. Surprises in the 
Arkansas Valley. Resource-Use Edu- 
cation Committee, South Central 
Region, 1945. 45p. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. and BARTLETT 
Mary M. My First Seatwork Book. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 80p. 48c. 


Haun, Mitton E. and BRAYFIELD, 
ARTHUR H. Job Exploration Workbook. 
Science Research Associates, c1945. 
95p. 96c 


League of Nations. Report on the 
Work of the League During the War. 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 167p. 
50c. 


MacManon, ARTHUR W. Memoran- 
dum on the Postwar International In- 
formation Program of the United 
States. U. S. Department of State, 
c1945. 135p. 


OrpaNn, Harry. Social Concepts and 
the Child Mind. King’s Crown Press, 
1945. 130p. $1.75. 


StopparD, ALEXANDER and others. 
English Workbook Four. World Book 
Co., c1945. 128p. 


Apams, AGATHA Boyp. A Journey 
to Mexico. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945. 40p. 50c. (Library 
Extension Publication). 


ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. Sense and 
Nonsense About Race. Friendship 
Press, c1946. 46p. 25c. 
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BARTELS, Yore, and Maury, Puit- 
IPpPE. Messages From Europe. Friend- 
ship Press, 1946. 32p. 35c. 


CaMPa, ARTURO, and others. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key to Accompany 
Acquiring Spanish. Macmillan Co., 
1945. 47p. 


Campa, ArtuRO L., and BEDICHEK, 
LILLIAN GREER. Teachers’ Manual and 
Key to Accompany Mastering Span- 
ish. Macmillan Co., 1945. 105p. 


Cannon, Ross, and CANNON, Mary. 
Discussion and Program Suggestions 
for Youth on India. Friendship Press, 
1946. 24p. 25c. 


Children’s Bureau. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Thirty-third Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. U. S. Department of Labor, 
1945. 34p. 


Federal Security Agency. U. S. 
Office of Education. Introducing the 
Peoples of the Far East. U. S. Gov- 
Saat Printing Office, 1945. 72p. 

c. 


FENNING, KARL. Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs. Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., c1945. 21p. 75c. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. General Manual. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 167p. (Today’s 
Work-Play Books). 


Gates, ARTHUR I., and BARTLETT, 
Mary M. Manual for the Pre-Reading 
and Reading Readiness Program. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 183p. (Today’s 
Work-Play Books). 


Gates, ARTHUR I. My Work-Play 
Book for “Come and Ride”; “Tags and 
Twinkle”; “Friends and Workers”. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 


Gates, ArtTHuR I., and others. 
Teachers Guidebook, Primer and Sec- 
ond Reader. Macmillan Co., c1945. 
308p. 309p. (Todday’s Work-Play 
Books). 


Girl Scouts National Organization. 
Girl Scouting as an _ Educational 
Movement. Girl Scouts National Or- 
ganization, 1945. 20c. 


HANDLEY, Harry E., and RANDOLPH, 
Carotina R. Eight Years of Public 
Health Work. Commonwealth Fund. 
1946. 80p. 50c. 




















1946] 


HoFrrMelster, H. A. Construction of 
Map Projections. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, c1946. 41p. 72c. 


LAwsoN, ELIZABETH, ed. Samuel 
Adams, selections from his writings. 
anaianal Publishers, c1946. 96p. 

c. 


LorzEaux, Marte D. Publicity Prim- 
er. H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. 103p. 


McCuttLocn, Marcaret C. Know— 
Then Act. Friendship Press, c1946. 
48p. 25c. 


Mays, BENJAMIN E. Seekin 
Christian in Race Relations. 
ship Press, c1946. 48p. 25c. 


MosHER, ARTHUR T. This is India. 
Friendship Press, 1946. 22p. 25c. 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers and Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Industrial Peace. 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 1945. 104p. 


National Council For the Sociai 
Studies. Motor Vehicle Transporta- 
tion in American Life. National Edu- 
cation Association, c1945. 30c. 


New York. Board of Education. A 
Guide to Curriculum Improvement. 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1946. 63p. : 


Nrxon, ELIzaBetH. Discussion and 
Program Suggestions For Youth on 
the Christian and Race. Friendship 
Press, 1946. 23p. 25c. 


PEIK, WESLEY E. The Teaching Staff 
and Postwar Education in Red Wing. 
ey of Minnesota Press, c1946. 

p. 


SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE E. Art in 
Red Wing. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1946. 88p. 


Twentieth Century Fund. Toward 
American Prosperity. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1945. 20p. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Better Farm Leases. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 41p. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Better Health for Rural America. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 34p. 
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U. S. Department of Labor. Facts 
About Child Health. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 3lp. 10c. 


Witson, Ciara O. Teaching Begin- 
ners in a Rural School. University 
Publishing Co., Lincoln, c1946. 32p. 
40c. 


WRONG, MARGARET. For a Literate 
West Africa. Friendship Press, c1946. 
64p. 25c. 


World War II 


BLACKBURN, CASPER. Annapolis 
00. Macrae-Smith Co., c1945. 287p. 
.00. 


A pleasant story of life at the United 
States Naval Academy written by a gradu- 
ate and instructor of that institution. Re- 
commended for grade school and junior 
high age groups. 


Brown, Joe E. Your Kids and Mine. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. c1944. 
192p. 


A report of trips to battle-fronts all over 
the world, and the inspiration he received 
from “your kids and mine.” The writing 
is sympathetic, the incidents human and 
touching. The book makes you appreciate 
more than ever these Americans. 


CoNGER, ELIZABETH MALLETT. Ships 
of the Fleet. Henry Holt and Co., 
1946. 178p. $2.00. 


A civilian’s-eye view of the ships of the 
American Navy, with a brief description and 
historical sketch of the major fleet units. It 
is well illustrated and interestingly written, 
but contains, unfortunately, several statisti- 
cal errors as to ship dimensions and per- 
formances. 


SCHOENFELD, SEyMouR J. The Negro 
in the Armed Forces. The Associated 
Publishers, 1945. 84p. $1.10. 

This small volume on The Negro in the 
Armed Forces is a scholarly and practical 
approach to the subject carefully docu- 
mented. It tells the part played by Negroes 
from the Revolutionary War to World War 
II. All judges, teachers, high school stu- 
dents and truth-seeking citizens should read 
this book. 


Correction 


Teachers’ Guide for the Workbook 
in Child Development by Dr. George 
FE. Schlesser (W. B. Saunders Co.) is 
supplied free with the workbook, in- 
stead of at a cost of $1.00 as listed in 
the January Issue. 

















TWO GREAT SERIES 
PRACTICE READERS 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach 
the fundamental comprehension skills: furnish 
practice for these skills: enable teachers to 
diagnose most of the problems in intermediate 
reading. Thousands of schools have adopted 
these books. 

THE SERIES 


Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 
Practice Readers, Book Il, Grade 5 
Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 6 
Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 


FREE LESSONS FOR TEST 
Write for further information and tests 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 


| These are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: ob- 
serve general form of words: use context clues 
in recognizing words: hear likeness of sounds in 
different words: distinguish words of similar 
form: analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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‘ha help make 
better pupils 


HILDREN cannot study effi- 

ciently if they have to strain 

to see. That’s why leading educa- 

tors and medical authorities stress 

the importance of sight conserva- 
tion. 

American Seating Company’s 
Universal Better Sight Desk No. 
333 encourages comfortable, cor- 
rect posture and helps protect eyes 
from strain. Movable, it can be 
placed to utilize natural and arti- 
ficial light to fullest advantage. 
Book-rest holds books in position 
for maximum illumination and 
best visual angle and focus. 

Strong and durable, this versa- 
tile desk stays serviceable and 
attractive even after years of bard 
use. Maintenance costs are 
lowered. 

Our complete line of quality 
school furniture includes Univer- 
sal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet- Arm Chairs; Universal 
Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 
Consult our Seating Engineers 
about your seating problems. No 
charge or obligation! Write today 
for our latest catalog. 


Aeutunt Seating Company 


VORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 

















Reading ... . . Listening 
..+ Writing ... Speaking 


A 20-unit textbook on social-studies 


COMMUNICATIONS skills 


Each of the 20 units in this book is aimed at improvin ng the pupils’ abilities in one 
of the communications skills which is important to effective work in the social- 
studies classroom. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS early—in upper elementary grades, junior high 
school, or the first year of high school. Then teachers in the higher grades will have 
fewer complaints. (“They don’t understand what they read”. . . “They can’t com- 
prehend graphs, maps, statistical matter” .. . “They don’t know how to use refer- 
ence material” . . . “They can’t write reports” ... “They can’t listen intelligently” 

. “They don’t know how to take part in a discussion or give an oral report.”) 
Order a copy for 30-day free examination, and see what a lift this teaching aid 
offers you in your work. A classroom set of 30 copies is only $27—and we can ship 
quantity orders promptly for Fall 1946 use. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map ’ 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


-———30-day approval—List price $1.50 -——— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


INOR PUBLISHING CQO. *Kev'vou's” 
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COMING SOON!!! 


NEW ALL-COACH STREAMLINERS 


Between 


ST. LOUIS & ATLANTA 
MEMPHIS & NASHVILLE 


Will Extend Travel Comforts Immeasurably 


Adding Pleasure and Convenience to your Trip 


For Tickets, Reservations and Information 





Communicate with your own Ticket Agent or 


at 


J. H. Howard, Division Passenger Agent 
H. M. Carter, Passenger Traffic Agent 


319-323 Church Street Telephone 6-4322 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Inauguration Dates and 
Schedules of these Trains 
will be Announced Later. 











THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY 


TD, And yo Dixieland 























Essentials for Writing: 
A Working Approach 
@ Authors 


James K. Lowers, Vivien T. Furman, 
and 
Mary-Elizabeth Condie Kibbey, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Based upon classroom experience and tests, this book of simple 
directions and exercises provides the work necessary for strengthen- 
ing the student’s command of English. Designed for Freshman 
English classes, this workbook focuses special attention on common 
trouble spots. 


American Book Company 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 











MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 3-8 GRADES 1-2 (IN PREPARATION) 
Robert Lee Morton Elizabeth Springstun 
Merle Gray William L. Schaaf 


Now for the first time in textbooks... 
@ Dr. Morton’s philosophy of teaching arithmetic 
@ a consistent interpretation of the meaning theory 


© a method of telescoped reteaching from grade to grade which pro- 
motes greater interest and deeper understanding. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York San Francisco 
45 East 17th Street 111 New Montgomery Street 
Chicago 
221 East 20th Street 
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